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W Enjoy the only low 
'tar’cigarette with just 
the right touch of menthol. 
Never heavy. Never harsh. 
Belair...the taste 
is pure fresh! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings, 13 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine; Longs, 14 mg. "tar”, 
1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








THE THRILL OF VICTORY 
WITHOUT THE AGONY OF THE FEET. 



Want to stay at the top of your form? Why not 
keep your feet “alive” instead of slowing down 
from the jolts and constant pounding they take. 

Introducing Scholl Sports Cushions™ 
They're the super shock absorbing insoles that 
give you a real hidden advantage even for the 
lucky player whose feet never tire. 

That’s because they ease the constant impact 
of running, jumping and rapid starts and stops. 

A new lightweight material, Poronf is the 
secret of Sports Cushions. They can absorb 
nearly twice the shock that sponge or latex 
absorbs. Yet they’re 


comfortable to wear, 
and soft, to help 
prevent blisters and 
callouses. 

I n addition, thousands 
of tiny channels funnel away 
moisture. In fact, they’re so 
porous they actually help 
keep your feet cooler and 
drier. 

And Sports Cushions 
are tough enough to stand 
up to an entire season of 
hard action. 

Use new Scholl Sports 
Cushions, the hidden edge. 

SOMETHING 
BETTER FOR YOUR FEET 
THAN WINNING. 


INTRODUCING 
SCHOLL SPORTS 
CUSHIONS. 


Look for them in special displays. 
Available in mens and women’s sizes. 

Poron is a registered trademark 
of Rogers Corporation. 
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Inside every Omega™ attache is a new 
way of working: Organized, everything 
you carry in it gets a place to call its own. 
(There's even a special pocket for your 
calculator!) 

From the sleek, handsome lines of the 
exterior, to the high-performance interior, 
Omega is the ultimate attache. 

Shouldn't Omega be your attache? 

Q Samsonite* 

Samsonite’s got your bog. 
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OWN AN OIL WELL 

Official U.S. Gov’t Lottery. $25 is 
total risk. All citizens have equal 
chances as oil co's. Odds surpris¬ 
ingly good. Complete info $1. U.S. 
Natural Resources Service Co. Box 
11370 Chicago, IL 60611. Tel. (312) 
664-2600. Not affiliated with the 
U.S. Government. 


THIS IS AN 
OXYGEN FACTORY 



DON’T BURN IT DOWN. 



Changing 

Your 

Address? 


If you’re about to make a move, 
here’s how to insure that 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover ol one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will guar¬ 
antee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 




For even taster service on mis or other matlers-caii 
toll tree 800-621-8200 ( n Illinois 000-072-8302) 


To order SI check box: u new U renewal 


NAME 

PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRFSS 


APT NO 


CITY _ STATE _ZIP_ 


LETTER FROM TIHIIE PUIBILIISIHIIER 


An excerpt from Pete Gent’s soon-to- 
be-published second novel, Texas Ce¬ 
lebrity Turkey Trot, starts on page 6$. 
In writing it, the former Dallas Cow¬ 
boy wide receiver drew at least a little 
on the aftershocks of his own injury- 
plagued five-year NFL career, which 
ended in 1969 when he was traded to 
the New York Giants and subsequently 
cut before the season began. "I tried to 
be a disc jockey in Dallas, but that 
didn’t work out," he says. “Then I au¬ 
ditioned to be a sportscaster, but I could 
never read the copy quite right when 
the cameras were on me." 

In his playing days, however, Gent 
had a reputation for having a quick 
mouth, if slow feet. One day, while 
watching a Dallas rookie pore over 
Coach Tom Landry's voluminous play- 
book, Gent said, “Don’t bother read¬ 
ing it. kid, everybody gets killed in the 
end.” And he shrugged off his lack of 
speed by claiming, “The networks love 
me because they never have to use their 
stop-action camera when I catch a 
pass.” 

Gent played basketball, not football, 
at Michigan State and was signed by 
Dallas as a free-agent defensive back. 
“In my first training camp in 1964 the 
Cowboys tried me at defensive back,” 
he recalls. “But soon it became obvi¬ 
ous that even though I was 6‘ 4" and 
210 pounds, I lacked the physical skills 


to play defense. So they switched me 
to split end.” 

Gent started for Dallas in 1966, 
catching 27 passes—most of them 
thrown by his old buddy Don Mere¬ 
dith—for an average gain of 17.6 yards. 
Unfortunately, he was frequently in¬ 
jured. “I had endless trouble with my 
right leg,” he says. “1 broke the leg. 
broke the ankle and three times had sur¬ 
gery on my knee. 

“The year 1 was traded to the Gi¬ 
ants was the year they lost all five of 
their exhibition games," Gent says. 
“After the third loss I asked Allic Sher¬ 
man, the coach and general manager, 
where I stood in his plans. He told me. 
‘Pete, you’ve got it made.’ The next 
week we lost another exhibition. After 
a team meeting the following Monday, 
he cut me. The funny thing is, a few 
days later the Giants cut Sherman.” 

It was at that point that Gent re¬ 
turned to Dallas and tried his jump into 
“celebrityhood,” only to crash-land. 
“Being out of football was shocking,” 
Gent concedes, “and it took me a while 
to learn how to handle it.” He turned to 
writing and in 1973 his first novel. 
North Dallas Forty, was published. The 
book deals with life in Texas and in the 
NFL, and critics called it “sensitive” 
and “powerful.” It made the bestseller 
lists, with hard-cover sales of 54,000. “I 
made more money from that book than 
I ever made from football,” Gent says. 
“In my five seasons in the NFL I earned 
quite a bit less than $100,000 total. My 
first year with the Cowboys I made 
$11,000. The next year 1 got a raise to 
$ 12,000 plus a $ 1.000 bonus.” 

As our excerpt from his new novel 
demonstrates, Gent has a gift for evok¬ 
ing mood and tension. At home in 
Wimberly, a Texas hamlet of 500 souls 
not far from Austin, he has begun work 
on a third novel. “This one won’t have 
anything to do with football,” he says. 
“It’s going to be the standard old de¬ 
tective story.” 
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FREE for 10 days 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611 


Now venture into Wild Alaska 


Yes, I would like to examine Wild 
Alaska. Please send it to me for lO 
davs' tree examination and enter my 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS. If I decide to keep 
Wild Alaska. I will pay $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling. I then will re 
reive future volumes in THE AMER¬ 
ICAN WILDERNESS series, shipped 
a volume at a time approximately 
every other month. Each is $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling and comes on 
a 10-day free-examination basis. 
There is no minimum number c>f 
books that I must buy. I may cancel 
my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you, 

If I do not choose to keep Wild 
Alaska. I will return the book within 
10 days, my subscription for future 
volumes will be canceled and I will 
not be under any further obligation. 


State (or Proo.) Zip (or Code) 

G If ordering for a school or library check here. 
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Now you can experience the freedom 
and serenity still to be found in the natural 
wonders ot our land. Thanks to a publish¬ 
ing landmark from TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 
A richly illustrated library of THE 
AMERICAN WILDERNESS. And we’d 
like to invite you to sample a volume of it 
without cost or risk . . . and then, if you 
wish, join us as a subscriber. 

A rare adventure 
awaits you ... 

As a subscriber, you'll feast 
on scenes from our land's for- . 
bidden canyons, powerful J 
rivers, majestic peaks, awe- / 
some deserts. You'll visit / 

The High Sierra — home of / 
giant sequoias, site of 
Yosemite. and strong¬ 
hold of the West's big i 
cats. Hawaii, land of a 
fire-spewing volca- a 
noes, Eden-like for- a 
ests. enchanting a 
coral reefs .. . Baja / 

California, where 
ruined missions, bleached bones and ahan- 
doned mines ti stify to one oi men's unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to rape a natural land. 
Start with Wild Alaska 
FREE for 10 days 

Begin your tour of THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS with a 10-day free exami¬ 
nation of the first volume in the series. 
Wild Alaska. Explore our last frontier . . . 
a land of three million lakes ... 119 mil¬ 
lion acres of forest land ... a glacier as 
big as Rhode Island—and still 99 percent 
uninhabited. Then decide if ycu want to 
keep the book. If so, you may own it 
for only $7.95 (plus shipping and han¬ 
dling) and continue to receive other books 
in the series as described in the coupon at 
right. There is no obligation to keep any 
book, and you may cancel at any time. 
Mail the postpaid card today. Or if card is 
gone, use the coupon. 
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The athletes who'll compete for 
the United States in Lake Placid and 
Moscow began preparing for their 
events months ago. And Minute Maid 
Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice is 
now on their training tables. 

Ou r su ppor t of t he 
|rjJ8 A %.% U.S. Team will soon be 
| r. / i ?; represented by this seal 
on our packages. 

' Millions of Americans 
have relied on the excel¬ 
lence of Minute Maid for generations. 

We blend the juices of different 
kinds of oranges for the consistent 
fresh taste and purity that have made 


Minute Maid number one in this 
country. 

But the opportunity to support 
American athletes and provide them 
with our products isn't the only reason 
for our participation. 

Another reason is to encourage 
your participation. Support the 
American Olympic effort in every way 
you can. 

So we'll all be with the 1980 Team 
from start to finish. 

Minute Maid. 

Goodness you can taste. 


Get a 2' x 3' full-color poster of The Torch Runner (without headline) for $2.95. We'll contribute$1.00 to the U.S. Olympic Committee for each 
poster purchased. Send your name, address and a check or money order to Poster Offer, P.O. Box 9785, St. Paul, Minnesota 55197. Allow 6 
weeks for processing. Offer good in U.S.A. only. Void where prohibited, restricted or otherwise regulated. Offer expires January 31,1979. 

©1978 The Coca-Cola Company Minute Maid' is a resistered trademark of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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OLYMPIAN MESS 

Last week in Los Angeles, Chicken Lit* 
tie took up a new cry—The Olympics 
are leaving! The Olympics are leaving!— 
and the International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee sat up and took notice. 

When the IOC rejected L.A.’s propos¬ 
al that the 1984 Summer Games be run— 
and financed—by a group of prominent 
local businessmen, so that the city would 
be protected from the sort of financial ca¬ 
tastrophe that befell Montreal in 1976, 
Mayor Tom Bradley had heard enough. 
He sent a letter to his city council request¬ 
ing it w ithdraw its bid to host the Olym¬ 
pics. The council rejected that proposal, 
bul Bradley’s action gave hope to would- 
be Olympic hosts from Munich to Mex¬ 
ico City. Montreal said it would stand pat 
until it had paid off its $900 million debt, 
but Detroit, Toronto and Spivey’s Cor¬ 
ner, N.C. stepped forward. Even New 
York, which lost out to L.A. in the orig¬ 
inal bidding, responded to Chicken Lit¬ 
tle’s cry, but when Mets owner M. Don¬ 
ald Grant heard of the plans to redesign 
Shea Stadium so that it could accommo¬ 
date track and field events, he threatened 
to move the Mets to another city. 

All this ado notwithstanding, the 
Olympics will be held in Los Angeles. 
The IOC is intent on proving that the 
Games can be run without incurring 
bankruptcy, and L. A., with its existing fa¬ 
cilities and Proposition 13-mindcd orga¬ 
nizers, is the ideal spot to demonstrate 
such proof. The stumbling block is the 
IOC’s now-infamous Rule 4, which states 
that the host city must assume financial 
responsibility for the Games. Los Ange¬ 
les has refused to subject itself to that 
risk, and shows no signs of backing off. 

So in an elephantine effort both to save 
face and to keep L.A. as host, the IOC 
has found a way to get around Rule 4— 
sort of. “The IOC contract must be with 
the city,” says IOC director Monique 
Berlioux. “It should assume all respon¬ 
sibilities as far as we are concerned. But 
if it wants to farm things out to a group 
of prominent businessmen, we have no 


objection, if the city authorities are sat¬ 
isfied they are dealing with responsible 
people. We insist that we deal with the 
city first, and then we may have a meet¬ 
ing with the citizens group afterward.” 

At week's end the IOC, USOC and 
Los Angeles were working together to 
meet the new contract deadline of Aug. 
21. As Mme. Berlioux sweetly put it, “We 
just want to be nice with Los Angeles." 

NO-NOs 

Cam Cottrell is at it again. After re¬ 
searching baseball's Enshrined Nines 
(Scorecard. July 24), he has looked into 
the truth behind a statement that Giant 
Pitcher John Montefusco made after the 
team acquired Vida Blue: “There prob¬ 
ably hasn’t been a staff in history with 
three no-hit pitchers on it.” Montefusco 
was, er, Count-ing himself (’76, San Fran¬ 
cisco), Blue (’70, Oakland) and Ed Hal- 
icki (’75, San Francisco). 

Cottrell went to work and discovered 
29 staffs that had three or more no-hit 
pitchers on them. The Giants led with 
nine, including the 1912 staff that had 
four pitchers who had thrown no-hitters: 
Christy Mathewson, Hooks Wiltse, Red 
Ames and Jeff Tesreau. The 1972 Oak¬ 
land A’s were the only other team with 
four no-hit pitchers: Blue, Catfish Hunt¬ 
er (’68. Oakland), Ken Holtzman (’69 and 
’71, Cubs) and Joe Horlen (’67, White 
Sox). The staff with the most no-hitters— 
six—however, was that of the 1951 
Cleveland Indians: Bob Feller (’40, ’46. 
’51, Cleveland), Bob Lemon (’48, Cleve¬ 
land) and Johnny Vander Meer, whose 
back-to-back no-hit games for Cincinnati 
in 1938 were a major league first and 
only. 

While this year’s Giant staff is certain¬ 
ly an exception, the presence of pitchers 
who have thrown no-hit games does not 
necessarily mean a brilliant set of arms. 
Last year’s Yankee staff was the first in 
their history to qualify for Cottrell's elite 
list, but Holtzman’s, Hunter’s and Dock 
Ellis’ (’70, Pittsburgh) combined record 
of 12-13 can hardly be credited with im¬ 


pelling the Yanks to the world champi¬ 
onship. In that respect, however, it is dif¬ 
ficult to match the 1965 Red Sox, whose 
no-hit pitchers—Earl Wilson (’62, Bos¬ 
ton), Bill Monbouquette (’62, Boston) 
and Dave Morehead (’65, Boston)—com¬ 
bined for 50 losses, winning but 33. 

BUM'S BOOTS 

Houston Oiler Coach Bum Phillips, that 
big fella underneath the cowboy hat 
who’s always saying funny things for 
“They Said It,” is now wearing funny 
things. Two of them. I2-Ds. And they 
will send more people diving for the fine- 
tuning knobs on their color TVs this fall 
than Doc (Let’s Try More Electric Blue) 
Severinsen did in his gaudiest hours. 

Phillips’ penchant for custom made 
cowboy boots reached its zenith this sum¬ 
mer when he ordered a pair of powder- 
blue anteater boots from Sanders Boot¬ 
makers of El Paso. Each boot is made 



from the hide of one entire pangolin, or 
scaly anteater, a species found in Africa 
and Asia. 

In all fairness. Bum doesn’t actually se¬ 
lect the style of his boots: that’s left to 
Sandy Sanders, who has made 14 pairs 
for the coach in the past three years and 
has four more on order, including a pair 
that will probably be made of badger. 
Sanders’ rule of thumb in selecting the 
models? “Taste comes first,” he says. 

The anteater boots are considered the 
Rolls-Royce of footwear, according to 
Sanders’ sales manager. “They’re unmis¬ 
takable if you’re familiar with anteater. 
whose hide has a diamond-shaped pat¬ 
tern to it. Once you see it, you say. ‘Wow. 

continued 
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Her name is Laurie 

Through the whim of a capricious 
universe, she was born without the 
capacity to fully understand or 
cope with the world about her. 
Some people call her mentally 
handicapped. 

But Laurie was born with a will to 
win. To try her best. Her major 
handicap is that she hasn't always 
been given the chance. 

Shes an athlete 
About ten years ago, a group of 
concerned people realized that 
Laurie had no outlet for her com¬ 
petitive instincts. So they created 
the Special Olympics. A sports 
program where Laurie could 
compete against her equals. An 
event where people like us could 
discover that Laurie’s disability 
lies not in her mind but in ours. 
She’s a person 

On Sunday, July 30, NBC Sports- 


World will present a program that 
includes coverage of the 
Special Olympics and the people 
involved in them: 

The people who organize the 
events-who have found ways to 
open new doors for Laurie. 

The people who compete in the 
events - the Lauries of this world 
who want to win. 

The people who come to watch 
the events-the friends, family and 
strangers who come to watch. 

To marvel. And to celebrate 
with Laurie. 

It’s a program not so much about the 
mentally handicapped as it is about 
the power of sports. And it may 
forever change the way you think 
about both. 

NBC 

SportsWorld W 



Saturday, July 29 

Baseball 

Sunday, July 30 

NBC SportsWorld 

Check your local TV listings 
for time and channel 




We’ve cut out 
all those difficult words. 



NewYork Life’s 
new 

Easy-to-Read 
Policies. 

Our research shows that most 
people have difficulty grasping those 
complicated sentences in a typical life 
insurance contract. 

We decided to improve things. 

So. when we designed our new 
Series 78 policies, we wrote them in 
plain, simple language. We believe that 
they are easier, more interesting to read 
than any policies around. 


We also think our Series 78 products 
are among the best ever offered by us. 
Policies that build more cash value. 

Have more valuable features. Give you 
more in many ways. 

Ask your New York Life Agent 
about our Series 78. One of these plain- 
talk insurance policies could make good 
reading for your family. 

B We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


New. York Life Insurance Company 51 Madison Avenue. New York. NewYork 10010 Life Group and Healih Insurance Annuities Per 
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SCORECARD continued 


that's anteater! That guy just spent $400 
on a pair of boots!’ It’s kind of a status 
thing.” 

Sanders has only two complaints about 
Bum as a client. He won’t try rubber golf 
cleats on the soles (“That’s where I draw 
the line.” says Phillips. "No boots on the 
golf course”) and he wants the toes as 
pointed as possible. “He won’t hear of a 
more rounded toe.” laments Sanders. 
“But I don’t blame him. You can’t climb 
fences real fast with a rounded toe, and 
someday he’s gonna be in a hell of a hur¬ 
ry to get out of the Astrodome.” 

Or just plain out of sight. 

SCUFFLEBUTT 

For nearly 10 years Dodger Pitcher Don 
Sutton has been accused of throwing 
what has variously been called a cut ball, 
emery ball or scuff ball and has period¬ 
ically been subjected to on-the-mound 
searches, all the while reacting with a 
comic’s sense of humor befitting his 
amazing resemblance to Harpo Marx. He 
puckishly conceals notes to the examin¬ 
ing umpire in his glove or hat, such as 
“You’re getting warmer.” But two weeks 
ago. after the Dodger ace became the first 
player in the history of the National 
League to be ejected from a game for 
throwing a “defaced" baseball, fun time 
was over. Sutton, who had been going 
for his 200th major league win, threat¬ 
ened to sue Umpire Doug Harvey—who 
had announced his intention to clean up 
the National League starting with Sut¬ 
ton—Harvey’s crew and the league. 

Last Tuesday night, after Sutton final¬ 
ly picked up his 200th win, he was off cel¬ 
ebrating with his wife and a few close 
friends, while a group of “Lasorda’s 
Boys”—Sutton is an “Alston Boy”—sat 
around a table in the hotel bar. 

“I think he’ll go through with the suit," 
said Catcher Joe Ferguson. “He’s got a 
very good case.” But would the players 
be willing to testify under oath that Sut¬ 
ton does not throw a scuff ball? "I won’t 
perjure myself. I’ve seen the sandpaper,” 
said one Dodger, who would never al¬ 
low his image to be defaced. “Plus 
they’ve got three balls as evidence. Any 
jury could convict him on that.” 

"But no one has seen him do it,” coun¬ 
tered Ferguson. "He still has not been 
caught.” 

And he is not likely to be. Nor is he 
likely to sue. The Dodgers do not want 
anything or anyone rocking the boat, and 
the publicity resulting from a lawsuit 


would not benefit Sutton’s prospective 
career in broadcasting. 

“I doubt you will see the pitch again 
this season," says Ferguson. “He doesn’t 
need it, he’s such a good pitcher. Ev¬ 
eryone has lost sight of that fact." Sut¬ 
ton, who will not admit to tampering with 
the ball—“although I’d like all the bat¬ 
ters to think I do”—agrees. Others arc 
not so sure. "He’ll break it out the next 
time he’s in a crucial situation,” said Pi¬ 
rate Pitching Coach Larry Sherry, whose 
team Sutton had beaten that Tuesday. 

One salutary thing has come out of 
the situation. When asked how he could 
possibly testify under oath that Sutton 
did not scuff the ball, Tom Lasorda re¬ 
plied, “No comment.” Someone had 
finally found a way to render the Dodg¬ 
er manager speechless. 

BACKLASH 

When a three-inch fish called the snail 
darter brought a halt to the $116 million 
Tellico Dam project (Scorecard, June 
26, July 10), it set off a backlash that led 
to the Senate amending last week what 
has been an enormously effective piece 
of legislation: The Endangered Species 
Act. The amendment, sponsored by Sen¬ 
ators John Culver of Iowa and Howard 
Baker Jr. of Tennessee, provides that un¬ 
der certain circumstances a seven-man 
committee can vote an endangered spe¬ 
cies into extinction. 

It works like this. If projects that 
threaten endangered species cannot be 
modified by consultation, they are re¬ 
viewed by a committee composed of the 
Secretaries of the Interior. Army and Ag¬ 
riculture, and the heads of the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency, the Council 
on Environmental Quality, the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra¬ 
tion, and the governor of the state in 
which the project is to be initiated. Five 
of the seven votes are required to au¬ 
thorize the extirpation of a species. While 
the current heads of the EPA. CEQ and 
NOAA could be expected to vote in fa¬ 
vor of endangered wildlife, thereby fore¬ 
stalling the project, those posts are filled 
by appointment, and the men who fill 
them are likely to reflect the views of 
the President. As Wisconsin Senator 
Gaylord Nelson, one of the Culver-Bak¬ 
er Amendment’s opponents, points out, 
“Historically, we haven’t had many Pres¬ 
idents who were great environmentalists: 
Teddy Roosevelt... the list runs out pret¬ 
ty fast." 


The unfortunate thing is not so much 
that Culver-Baker is bad. as that the orig¬ 
inal act was better. Of the 5,000 or so 
cases reviewed in the five-year history 
of the Endangered Species Act. only 
three failed to be resolved through con¬ 
sultation. Of those, the courts ruled for 
the developer in one case, for the snail 
darter in another, and the third was set¬ 
tled out of court when the project’s de¬ 
sign was modified. The real strength of 
the law was the consultation process used 
in the other 4,997 or so cases, and many 
conservationists fear that proponents of 
a project threatening an endangered spe¬ 
cies will now bargain in bad faith, know¬ 
ing that the issue will be decided by a 
committee on which they have sympa¬ 
thizers, not the courts. A number of the 
senators who voted for the amendment 
have reservations. “There’s no question 
this is a step backward," says Senator 
John Chafee of Rhode Island. 

Ironically, the TVA’sTellico Dam pro¬ 
ject, which fueled support for the amend¬ 
ment, has since been considered a lemon. 
By the admission of the TVA's chairman, 
even if no one had ever heard of the snail 
darter, it still would be more economical 
to redesign Tellico. But the furor had aris¬ 
en nonetheless. Says Senator Nelson, 
“The worry was that sometime, some¬ 
where, something endangered was going 
to halt construction on some project of 
very great importance to the country. It's 
what they don’t know about that fright¬ 
ens them. Now we’re in a position where 
five men can say how important a par¬ 
ticular species is. None of us is qualified 
to make that judgment.” 

WELCOME, STRANGERS 

During the NBA playoffs, the Washing¬ 
ton Bullets’ Elvin Hayes said of Referee 
Earl Strom, “Everybody knows he favors 
the visiting teams.” Sure enough, statis¬ 
tics compiled by Philadelphia 76cr pub¬ 
licist Harvey Pollack show that Strom 
was indeed the visitors' best friend. In 
games he officiated last season, visiting 
teams won 42.9% of the time, against 
the league average of 32.4%. On the oth¬ 
er hand, in games worked by Bernie 
Fryer, the visitors won only 19.7%. mak¬ 
ing him the league's No. I “homer." 

HE SAID IT 

• Ilic Nastase. on why he didn't report 
the loss of his American Express credit 
card: “Whoever stole it is spending less 
money than my wife.” end 
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What a man serves is often a reflection of the man. 


Seagrams V.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 

CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 88.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C. 
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A BUNT 

For bunting when Manager Billy Martin ordered 
him to swing away, Reggie Jackson was 
suspended, and so began a chain of tumultuous 
events that culminated in Martin's resignation 


by LARRY KEITH 







THST W*MT BOOM! 


1 1 ended for Billy Martin on Monday 
■afternoon. He would no longer have to 
deal with George Steinbrenner. his least 
favorite owner. He would no longer have 
to pencil the name of Reggie Jackson, his 
least favorite player, on the New York 
Yankee lineup card. And he could forget 
the run he wanted so much to make at the 


division-leading Boston Red Sox. but 
that hardly mattered. Martin’s stormy— 
but successful—three-year stint with the 
Yankees was over. And, predictably, the 
fiery manager had gone down in flames as 
if he were fulfilling a death wish. 

Martin’s resignation came less than 24 
hours after he had lambasted Jackson and 


Steinbrenner in Chicago’s O’Hare air¬ 
port while the Yankees were waiting to 
board a plane to Kansas City. “The two 
men deserve each other." Martin told re¬ 
porters early Sunday evening. “One’s a 
born liar, the other's convicted." 

The diatribe followed Jackson’s return 
to the Yankees that afternoon after a five- 
oontinued 



Bunt sign off. Jackson tried to sacrifice (upper left), 
then was told by Coach Dick Howser to take a full cut, 
and finally struck out when another bunt popped foul 
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day suspension and Martin's discovery of 
what he believed to be an attempt by 
Steinbrenner a month ago to trade him 
for Bob Lemon, then the manager of the 
White Sox and now Martin's replace¬ 
ment in New York. Although both Stein¬ 
brenner and Bill Vecck of the Sox denied 
there was any "direct communication" 
between them on the subject. Martin felt 
the trade, whether it was seriously con¬ 
templated or not. was an indication that 
Steinbrenner intended to go back on a 
promise he had made several weeks be¬ 
fore that Marlin would be the Yankee 
manager at least for the rest of the season. 

Martin leaves New York having won 
the last two American League pennants 
and the 1977 World Series. But he was 
also embroiled in a number of bitter con¬ 
troversies involving Steinbrenner. Jack- 
son and other Yankee players. Thus, de¬ 
spite New York's accomplishments on 
the field. Martin was forever on the verge 
of being fired. That he was finally done in 
by his own hand this time suggests that he 
had taken all he could stand. Resignation 
had been in his mind for some time, but 
he had intended to wait until the end of 
the season “because I wanted to give the 
Red Sox a run." 

That the Yankees finally appeared to 
be making a run at Boston was one of 
the reasons that on Saturday Martin had 
been laughing, joking, telling tales of life 
in the bush leagues. He seemed happy. 
But before Sunday's game he was dark, 
sullen. It was as if the arrival of Jackson 
had changed not only his mood but also 
his whole outlook on life. Jackson and 
Martin do that to each other. 

Unlike last year, when the Yankees 
bickered and won, this season, until Jack¬ 
son’s suspension, they had maintained 
their equilibrium in the clubhouse but 
fallen in the standings. And nobody had 
suffered more during the team’s slide 
than Martin. In various ways, Steinbren¬ 
ner. Jackson, fate—and the Red Sox— 
all worked against him. He got sympa¬ 
thy and drew his strength only from the 
New York fans, with whom he remained 
immensely popular. 

“Injury after injury have broken us 
down,” Martin argued. Steinbrenner 
agreed, but he suspected that poor prep¬ 
aration and conditioning in spring train¬ 
ing were as much to blame as plain rotten 
luck. And he criticized Martin for that 
poor preparation. 

It would not be fair to say that Martin 
was in better spirits while Jackson was 


away simply because Jackson was away. 
After all, the Yankees did win four 
straight games after Reggie’s departure, 
and another on Sunday when Jackson 
was in uniform but did not play. And 
Martin did catch 10 bass during a fishing 
excursion in Minnesota. But certainly 
Jackson’s absence was a factor. Martin's 
decision to suspend him was endorsed by 
Steinbrenner and supported by his play¬ 
ers. Martin had seldom enjoyed that kind 
of unanimous backing. 

The incident that caused the suspen¬ 
sion occurred in the 10th inning of the 
Monday. July 17 night game in New York 
against Kansas City. Jackson tried to 
bunt when he was told to hit away, and 
the Yankees eventually lost the game. But 
the incident involved more than that. It 
was a confrontation of giant egos and 
willful spirits. And it came at a time that 
was particularly bleak for both men. 

In the preceding days Martin had been 
faced with published reports of his own 
declining health and with the specter of 
the Yankees settling in for the rest of the 
season as a fourth-place—perhaps even 
a fifth-place—team. Sore shoulders, 
pulled hamstrings and hairline fractures 
have put 10 Yankees on the disabled list 
this year, and put unknowns like Dama- 
so Garcia. Brian Doyle and Mike Heath 
on the roster and. frequently, in the start¬ 
ing lineup. In recent weeks the ill health 
or ineffectiveness of Pitchers Ed Figue¬ 
roa, Catfish Hunter. Don Gullett. Dick 
Tidrow and Andy Messersmith had 
forced Marlin to give work to guys named 
Bob Kammcyer. Larry McCall and Dave 
Rajsich. It is axiomatic in baseball that a 
team cannot win championships without 
strength up the middle, and that truth 
had certainly applied in New York’s case. 
Centerfielder Mickey Rivers. Second 
Baseman Willie Randolph. Shortstop 
Bucky Dent and four starting pitchers 
had been on the disabled list one or more 
times each. And the regular catcher. 
Thurman Munson, had suddenly taken 
over Jackson's old spot in rightfield. 
principally to save wear and tear on a 
body badly bruised from working behind 
the plate. 

Martin had been ailing—he has a re¬ 
bellious liver—right along with his team. 
Precisely how serious the condition is re¬ 
mains something of a mystery, but there 
is no doubt about two things: Martin’s 
psyche could never take too much losing 
and his liver can no longer take too much 
drinking. 


Jackson, of course, could never take 
too much Martin. During July, when he 
had not been hitting all that well, Reggie 
had been shuttled in and out of the line¬ 
up. yo-yoed up and down the batting 
order and finally banished from rightfield 
to become, in essence, a part-time des¬ 
ignated hitter who played only against 
righthanded pitchers. 

A year ago Martin tried to duke it out 
with Jackson during a game in Boston. 
On the night of the bunting incident. 
Jackson seemed likely to provoke anoth¬ 
er round of fisticuffs. When Munson led 
off the 10th with a single. Martin flashed 
the bunt sign to Third-Base Coach Dick 
Howser. Howser duly relayed the mes¬ 
sage to Jackson. That was fine with Reg¬ 
gie. Never mind that he had not exe¬ 
cuted a successful sacrifice since 1972 or 
that he had felt insulted when Martin had 
asked him to lay one down in the past— 
this time he wanted to bunt. Jackson had 
even told Munson in the on-deck circle 
that he planned to do it when Munson 
got on base. "Don’t get ahead of your¬ 
self.” Munson had responded. “I’ve got 
to get there first." And Munson did, lash¬ 
ing his hit to centerfield. So. after taking 
the first pitch for a ball, here was Jack- 
son trying to bunt and failing. 

In the dugout. Martin changed his 
mind. Third Baseman George Brett had 
moved in. Martin to Howser to Jackson: 
hit away. But Jackson, who later said he 
misread the sign, tried to bunt again. Foul 
ball. Howser walked in toward the plate 
and summoned Jackson to him. "Billy 
says to hit away,” said the coach. “I want 
to bunt." said Reggie. “Billy says to hit 
away." "I want to bunt." said Reggie. Al 
Hrabosky threw his next pitch. Jackson's 
hand slipped up the bat and he popped 
a bunt into foul territory for an auto¬ 
matic out. 

Martin was furious. “That’s the mad¬ 
dest I’ve ever been in my life.” he says. 
Jackson knew he was in trouble. He 
walked to the bench, sat down, laid his 
glasses beside him and waited for Mar¬ 
tin to arrive from the other end of the 
dugout. During their 1977 set-to in 
Boston, when Martin pulled Jackson out 
of a game for failing to hustle, the two 
had exchanged words, and Martin had 
launched a roundhouse punch that 
missed. Marlin should have been fired, 
suspended, fined— something —but he 
wasn’t. So what prevented Martin from 
attacking Jackson this time? "No player 
has ever challenged me the way Reggie 
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did." he says. "I know what I would have 
done in private. First I’m a man. then 
I'm a manager." On this occasion. Mar¬ 
tin the manager controlled the worst in¬ 
stincts of Martin the man. He sent Coach 
Gene Michael to tell Jackson that he was 
out of the game. 

After Kansas City won in the 1 Ith in¬ 
ning Martin went into a rage, smashing 
a soft-drink bottle against his office wall 
and heaving his clock radio into the hall. 
Then, following a conference with Stein- 
brennerand Yankee President Al Rosen, 
an indefinite suspension was announced. 
Jackson's term subsequently was set at 
five days. The suspension cost Jackson 
$9,273 in salary, but to get their money 
the Yankees must await Jackson’s per¬ 
sonal check, because he receives his an¬ 
nual $332,000 stipend in advance. Mar¬ 
tin had hoped to contribute Jackson’s 
payment to a pension fund for old 
ballplayers. 

Why did Jackson disobey his manag¬ 
er’s orders? “That’s the mystery,” says 
Martin. “He’d been working hard all year 
and didn’t have a chip on his shoulder. 
We had talked the day before, and J had 
told him that I liked him no matter what 
he had heard and that I would give him a 
chance to play rightfield some.” 

Martin’s soothing words had come too 
late and rang too hollow for Jackson. He 
knew where he stood with his manager. 
Forget that they had embraced after the 
Yankees won the 1977 World Series; they 
did not mean it. To Martin. Jackson was 
George's boy. not one of Billy’s. In Mar¬ 
tin’s mind. Jackson was also a player with 
more money than talent, more flash than 
consistency. Realizing this. Jackson had 
gone to Steinbrenner the day after hear¬ 
ing Marlin's friendly words and laid his 
gripes out: he was unhappy playing in 
New York; he did not consider the crit¬ 
icism of him by Marlin and Rosen to be 
fair; he wanted the respect and treatment 
that his hard work and productive perfor¬ 
mance deserved. Indeed, despite his .189 
average and solitary homer in July. Jack- 
son was first or second on the Yankees in 
virtually every important offensive cate¬ 
gory—RBis. runs, home runs and stolen 
bases—and had cut his errors from seven 
at this point last year to three this season. 

Steinbrenner listened to Jackson for an 
hour and a half. He is Jackson's friend, so 
he gave him sympathy. But he is also 
Jackson’s boss, so he gave him the facts. 
“I don’t think you’re a very good outfield¬ 
er.” Steinbrenner said. Clearly Stcin- 


brenner agreed with Martin that Jackson 
should be used primarily as a DH. a job 
Reggie considers the lot of the aged, in¬ 
ept or infirm. 

From Steinbrenner’s office. Jackson 
went down to the clubhouse. He was qui¬ 
et and sullen. He says now that he had fell 
all day that something was about to hap¬ 
pen but he didn't know what. In the 10th 
inning he found out. 

Afterward. Jackson pleaded innocent 
to outright defiance, and after coming off 
suspension he detailed his reasons for 
bunting. "I had not been playing regular¬ 
ly and I wasn’t swinging the bat very 
well," he told a mob of reporters in Chi¬ 
cago. “I thought under the circumstances 
that bunting was the best thing I could do. 
Even after Howser spoke to me. 1 didn't 
realize exactly what the consequences 


would be. I didn't consider it an act of de¬ 
fiance. and I don’t feel I did anything 
wrong. I would even do it again if I didn't 
know what the consequences would be. 
For that reason, it would have been bet¬ 
ter if 1 had struck out swinging and avoid¬ 
ed the hassle." 

Although Steinbrenner believes that 
one of Jackson’s motives for bunting 
might have been to help the team, he also 
thinks that defiance was a more compel¬ 
ling reason for Reggie’s action. Perhaps 
the best explanation conies from young 
Outfielder Gary Thomasson. a recent 
New York acquisition from the A’s. “I 
tried to understand how it happened.” 
Thomasson says. “I said to myself. ‘I’m 
Reggie Jackson. I’ve done a lot in base¬ 
ball and signed my last contract. Why 
would I get overly excited or overly de- 

continucd 



Steinbrenner sided with Martin in the bunt controversy, but he was outraged by Sunday's outburst 
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quitting before Steinbrenner could give 
him a pink slip. 

It seemed eminently logical that if 
Jackson stayed, Martin wouldn’t. If Mar¬ 
tin stayed, Jackson shouldn't. Sleinbrcn- 
ner's preference was for Jackson, because 
George and Billy always seemed to have 
too much in common to stay together. In 
the opinion of each, the other is untrust¬ 
worthy. is disliked by the players and. un- 
kindest cut of all. is "not a true Yankee.’’ 

How can anyone say Martin is not a 
true Yankee? He sitteth himself on the 
right hand of his idol. Casey Stengel. “I 
came here three years ago to help put the 
Yankees back on top.” Martin said three 
days before his resignation. “I’ve done 
that. It was nothing but fun in '76. and it 
was nothing but aggravation last year, but 
wc did it. When I leave here. I'll think 
about all my years with the Yankees and 
I’ll cry." 

Nobody was crying for Jackson last 
week. The Yankees played well and cut 
four games off Boston’s lead. They also 
nosed past the Orioles and back into 
third, five games behind the hot second- 
place Brewers. And Third Baseman 
Graig Nettles said it sure was peaceful 
with Jackson gone. 

Back home in Oakland. Reggie was en¬ 
joying his first summer vacation in years. 
He went out to dinner, saw a movie 
( Damien—Omen ID, tinkered with his 
cars and listened to people tell him what 
he should do next. His attorney. Steve 
Kay. suggested a brief statement of con¬ 
trition on ABC. Reggie said no. He did 
not want to talk to anybody. But still it 
upset him to read so many negative re¬ 
ports about himself in the papers. The 
president of the Confectionery Division 
of Standard Brands, the company that 
manufactures the gooey REGGIE! candy 
bar. flew to Oakland and conferred with 
Jackson. Standard Brands does not want 
Reggie to make any more enemies than 
necessary, and the company also wants 
him to stay in New York. High visibility 
equals lots of candy bars sold. Sales last 
week were way up. probably because the 
furor surrounding Jackson coincided 
with the kickoff of the advertising and 
promotional campaign for the bar. No, 
no. it’s not what you think. The sales push 
had long ago been scheduled for 
mid-July. 

Last Saturday night, after he arrived in 
Chicago. Jackson watched the Yankee 
game on his hotel-room television set. He 
knew what it would be like tomorrow, he 


pressed about things?’ Then I decided the 
answer was ego or pride. Sometimes ego 
and pride can be your worst enemies.” 

The Yankee locker room is a store¬ 
house of ego and pride, a lot of it bruised 
these days. Jackson says he is not sure if 
he wants to play next year or where, but 
at least he is leaving open the possibility 
of another season in New York. Other 
Yankees have no hesitations. Munson 
wants out. Roy White wants out. Sparky 
Lyle wants out. Figueroa wants out. Cliff 
Johnson wants out. Jim Spencer wants 
out. Several of them arc likely to be ac¬ 


commodated. Martin probably wanted 
out, too, but he had not foreseen his de¬ 
parture coming as early as it did. Stein¬ 
brenner had guaranteed Billy his job for 
the rest of the season, but two weeks ago. 
when he learned about Martin’s liver 
condition, he offered him a lucrative and 
graceful way to retire immediately. Al¬ 
though Marlin turned down this offer, he 
was almost certainly aware at the time 
that only two things could have prevent¬ 
ed his firing at the end of the season: the 
Yankees pulling out the division title, 
which was highly unlikely, or Martin 


Martin and Jackson once mugged for the cameras, but last week they all but mugged each other 
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said. The reporters, the cameras, the 
crowds, all wanting to get a piece of him. 
And then Marlin came on the tube, to re¬ 
flect on the victory, to praise his battling 
team, to say that New York was still not 
out of it. Maybe it’s because nobody 
asked, but not once did he mention Jack¬ 
son’s name. 

But when Jackson returned to the 
Yankee clubhouse Sunday and refused to 
admit to reporters that he intended defi¬ 
ance. there was no way that Reggie's 
name would not come to Marlin's lips. 
"I’m saying shut up.” the manager said at 
the airport. “We don't need none of your 
stuff. We’re winning without you. We 
don't need you coming in and making all 
these comments. If he doesn't shut his 
mouth, he won’t play and I don’t care 
what George says. He can replace me 
right now if he doesn't like it.” 

Forty-five minutes later. Martin re¬ 
sumed his outburst, throwing in his dou¬ 
ble-barreled “liar” comment for good 
measure. Although he did not mention 
Steinbrcnner by name, the reference was 
obvious because the owner had pleaded 
guilty on Aug. 23. 1974 to one count of 
conspiring to violate the campaign-fund¬ 
ing law and to another count of attempt¬ 
ing to cover up the donations. 

Steinbrcnner. who was at his home in 
Tampa, was shocked when he learned of 
the outburst. He responded by sending 
Rosen to Kansas City to meet with Mar¬ 
tin. The manager had made his decision 
to quit even before Rosen arrived and 
even though he denied he made the com¬ 
ments attributed to him. Regardless of 
whai Martin may have said—and The 
New York Times' Murray Chass. who 
covered Billy’s outburst, is one of the 
most reliable reporters around—there 
can be no doubt that he was thinking 
along the lines described in newspaper 
reports. He made similar comments to a 
Sports Illustrated writer in his club¬ 
house shortly after Sunday’s game. 

Martin’s tirade brought into the open 
his dislike for Steinbrenner and Jackson, 
even though his relationship with the two 
men had improved this year. And it also 
jeopardized Martin’s income for the next 
year and a half, because there is a special 
provision in his contract stating that it 
can be terminated if Billy openly criticiz¬ 
es Steinbrenner. 

The owner believed the resignation 
was for the best—for Billy, for the club 
and for himself. Certainly it may have 
been best for Martin. Yankee manage- 



When Munson replaced Jackson in right field, Reggies simmering disaffection began to boil over 


nieni had indicated that if Martin cou¬ 
pled his resignation with an apology, he 
would still be paid by the Yankees until 
the end of the 1979 season. As late as 
Sunday afternoon, just a few hours before 
the airport blowup, Martin had said, 
'‘I've got to be careful what I say about 
George. I need the money.” He said that 
speaking out would cost him his salary, 
which is about $80,000 for 1979. 

Whether Martin picks up his 80 grand, 
plus his salary for the remainder of this 
season, depended on how Steinbrenner 


viewed Billy’s resignation statement that 
“I’m sorry about some things that were 
printed. I did not say them.” Steinbren¬ 
ner accepted Martin’s denial, instead of 
-Seeing it as stonewalling, as he well might 
have. Certainly the walls of Martin’s 
kingdom had come crumbling down 
around him. A few seconds after making 
his denial. Billy was overcome by emo¬ 
tion. The man who minutes before had 
opened his press conference by proudly 
saying, “I’m a Yankee.” tearfully left the 
room, a Yankee no more. end 
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After 15 years away from the game, Bud Wilkinson is back to give it the new professional try. 


THE LEGEND RETURNS 
TO TURN THEM ON 


Prospects hr the upcoming season looked dim to the St. Louis Cardinals. Then 
out of the pages of yesteryear came the whistle blasts of the great Coach Wilkinson 

by BRUCE NEWMAN 


H ere he is, ladies and gentlemen. Step 
right up and have a look. All the 
management asks is that you don’t 
breathe too hard on the body. Note, if 
you will, the nickel-plated, official coach¬ 
ing-model whistle around the neck. 
Everything is just as it was found when 
the tomb was opened in St. Louis on 
March 2. Now you’re probably all re¬ 
marking to yourselves how well pre¬ 
served this old specimen is. Fifteen years 
away from the game, and he can still wear 
those bright red pants and the polo shirt 
and the cap with the team emblem. Fif¬ 
teen years of talking to people like Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and Chris Schenkel. and he 
still has each and every one of his facul¬ 
ties. Ladies and gentlemen, the National 
Football League and the St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals give you Bud Wilkinson. 

Ever since 1963, when he walked away 
from the head coaching job at Okla¬ 
homa as a Legendary Figure, Bud Wil¬ 
kinson has remained a part of our land¬ 
scape. His collegiate coaching record of 
145-29-4 included three national cham¬ 
pionships and 47 consecutive victories. 
The latter is the longest winning streak 
in college football history. Then came 
an unsuccessful run for the United States 
Senate—“It seemed like the thing to 
do," Wilkinson says—and three years 
of advisory service to President Nixon. 
More visibly, he was ABC’s college foot¬ 
ball color commentator for 10 years, 
the strong, soothing voice of reason 
above the din. 

Now at 62, when he might be put¬ 
tering around the house, spending time 
with his 29-year-old bride Donna. Wil¬ 
kinson has accepted the uninviting task 
of rehabilitating the chaotic Cardinals. 
His place in history already secure, he 
cannot say exactly why he has taken on 
the job. “It just seemed like the thing to 
do.’’ he says. 

For Cardinal owner Bill Bidwill, the 
move assuredly seemed like the thing to 
do. Bidwill had been under attack from 
several quarters after trading away 
Offensive Guard Conrad Dobler and 
Wide Receiver Ike Harris to New Or¬ 
leans. after allowing star Running Back 
Terry Metcalf to play out his option— 
and after firing Coach Don Coryell. De¬ 
scribed by one of his own team mem¬ 
bers as a “non-person,” Bidwill clearly 
needed to make a move that would take 
some of the heat off. 

The response Bidwill got after hiring 
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Wilkinson was mixed, at best. Center 
Tom Banks, who is insisting on rene¬ 
gotiating his contract and has asked to 
be traded, called the Wilkinson hiring 
“one of the weirdest things I’ve ever 
seen. Insanity prevails.” Wide Receiver 
Mel Gray said, unenthusiastically, “Bid- 
will pulled this thing off. but I don’t 
know what he’s gotten us into." Second- 
year Linebacker Eric Williams vividly 
recalled his reaction to the announce¬ 
ment: “Everybody said, ‘Wow, like that 
dude is old.' " 

Perhaps even more disturbing was the 
assessment of Ralph Neely, the Dallas 
Cowboy guard who played under Wilkin¬ 
son at Oklahoma in 1962-63: “I person¬ 
ally think the odds are against him. The 
game has changed so much in the last 15 
years that it won’t be easy. And if he 
thinks the game hasn’t changed and that 
the players haven’t changed, he’s in for a 
rude awakening. The old-time mid-’60s 
methods won’t work. He treated his play¬ 
ers like gentlemen and expected the same 
from them; I don’t know how well that 
will work with some guys in the pros.” 

To his credit. Wilkinson has gone out 
of his way to win the confidence of his 
new players, and many of them now are 
anxious to play for him. Even Banks was 
impressed with Wilkinson after the two 
had met. When Wilkinson asked Banks 
to tell him what troubled him. Banks gave 
him an earful. “He seemed like he want¬ 
ed to know the truth,” says Banks, 
“which is not always the case. There are 
obviously key people he wants to be able 
to relate to. and he’s going out of his 
way to show us he can deal with us on a 
personal level." 

Selling jobs like the one he did on 
Banks are nothing new to Wilkinson. 
"Bud is a great manipulator." says one 
of his associates. “He can make people 
do things they don’t really want to do. 
then make it seem like it was their idea." 
Neely agrees. “Bud is a very articulate 
man,” he says. “At Oklahoma, when he 
got through talking to you, he had you 
convinced you could run through a brick 
wall. He and Tom Landry are a lot alike 
in one respect: they both look only at 
the bottom line, and that’s winning.” 

The bottom line at Oklahoma showed 
14 conference championships in 17 years, 
four undefeated seasons, and two Sugar 
Bowl and four Orange Bowl trophies. 
Wilkinson was so successful that in 1957 
three Texas oilmen, avid University of 


Houston backers, offered to give Wil¬ 
kinson two gushing oil wells and two 
yachts—one of them a 125-footer—if 
he would coach their team. Wilkinson 
declined. 

Five months ago, Bidwill offered a 
bit less—a four-year, well-funded con¬ 
tract. Before Wilkinson accepted, the 
leading candidates were Jim Hanifan, 
the Cardinals’ offensive line coach, and 
Larry Wilson, once the club’s celebrated 
safety, and then and now its assistant di¬ 
rector of operations. Keeping Hanifan 
on the staff has been Wilkinson’s most 
noteworthy achievement to date. Han¬ 
ifan is extremely popular with his line¬ 
men, and the offensive line is the main¬ 
stay of the Cardinals. Now, instead of 
being disgruntled, he has become a Wil¬ 
kinson disciple. “There were nine other 
teams in the NFL that had coaching 
changes,” Hanifan says, “and in all of 
those places, the players are probably 
going to have to learn new offensive for¬ 
mations and terminology. But Bud Wil¬ 
kinson jusl walked in and said, ‘Hey, 
you guys are doing a hell of a job on of¬ 
fense; we’re going to keep everything 
just the way it is and I’ll learn the old of¬ 
fense from you.' That shows the man’s 
great confidence in himself.” 

Still, it is going to take more than self- 
confidence for St. Louis to improve on 
last season’s 7-7 record. After losing 
three of their first four games, then win¬ 
ning six straight, the Cardinals under¬ 
went a strange collapse, starting with an 
embarrassing 55-14 loss to Miami on 
Thanksgiving Day, and down went the 
season. The departure of Metcalf, Harris 
and Dobler takes a lot of punch out of 
the offense, and the defense ... ah, yes, 
the defense. Last year it ranked 13th of 
14 in the NFC, and it remains intact. 

When Coryell was still coach and 
launching verbal potshots at Bidwill, one 
of the things he was noisiest about was 
his limited influence on draft choices. 
Wilkinson claims that he was an active 
participant in this year’s draft, and the 
club’s selection of Arkansas Kicker Steve 
Little as its No. 1 pick seems proof of 
that. Wilkinson is a firm believer in po¬ 
sition football, and “Little Big Foot” is 
expected to give St. Louis an edge in 
field position every time he punts. Wil¬ 
kinson was presumably also in on the 
decision to draft second-round choice 
Johnny (Dr. Doom) Barefield, a line¬ 
backer from Texas A&I who wears quar¬ 


ters in his ears, writes poetry about his 
tackling and walks around in graveyards 
late at night. Barefield was still unsigned 
and absent from the team’s training camp 
late last week, prompting a call from Car¬ 
dinal scout Stan West. West, who had 
played for Wilkinson at Oklahoma, 
pleaded with the rookie to come to his 
senses and report to camp. “Look at it 
this way," West told him. "every day 
you stay out is costing you 10 years’ 
worth of quarters.” 

West is only one of five members of 
Wilkinson’s staff who either played for 
or coached with him at Oklahoma. Pete 
Elliott gave up his job as athletic direc¬ 
tor at the University of Miami to join 
his old boss as offensive backfield coach. 
The defensive line coach, Rudy Feldman, 
another former assistant, was lured to the 
Cardinals from the San Diego Chargers. 
Jerry Thompson, who played and 
coached for Wilkinson at Oklahoma, will 
be the first specialty-teams coach in the 
history of the franchise, an indication of 
how far behind the rest of the league St. 
Louis’ front office is. Bo Bolinger, an¬ 
other scout, was an All-America for Wil¬ 
kinson. The sixth man is an old friend, 
Tom Bettis, the highly respected defen¬ 
sive backfield coach at Kansas City for 
12 seasons before being named the 
Chiefs’ head coach last year after Paul 
Wiggin was fired. But Bettis was fired at 
the end of the season, too, and had de¬ 
cided to leave football for good. 

“My first response was no," Bettis says. 
But Wilkinson was persistent, and after 
one particularly impassioned pitch, he 
told Bettis to drink three Scotches and 
sleep on the offer. Bettis accepted the 
next day. “Five clubs wanted him to 
coach defense,” says Wilkinson, “and 
two of the offers were from close per¬ 
sonal friends. When he changed his mind 
and accepted, I think this organization 
began to turn around.” 

Thus surrounded by familiar and trust¬ 
ed aides, Wilkinson is not intimidated 
by the new challenge of the pro game. 
“1 don’t think there have been any chang¬ 
es in football in the past 15 years that 
are the equivalent of the discovery of the 
atomic bomb,” he says. “I can learn it.” 

This season the Cardinals will use the 
popular 3-4 defense for the first time, 
but Wilkinson will not have to learn it. 
Shucks, all the 3-4 is is a variation on 
the celebrated “Oklahoma defense” that 
he invented three decades ago. end 
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BACK TO 
DRAWING 
AT THE 
OLD BOARD 


The Soviet champ and a vocal defector 
drew the first three games of what could 
be a drawn-out world championship 

by J. D. REED 


A natoly Karpov, the Soviet Union’s 
27-year-old world champion, leaned 
over a mahogany chess table in Baguio 
City, the Philippines and said politely, 
in Russian, “I am offering you a draw." 
Challenger Viktor Korchnoi. 47, a Rus¬ 
sian defector now living in Switzerland 
and the world’s most prominent “ches- 
sident," did not reply, a minor affront. 
He merely nodded, signed his notation 
sheet and thrust it at Karpov, indicating 
he was accepting the offer. Having thus 
ended two hours of uninspired textbook 
chess in Baguio City’s new. red-carpet¬ 
ed convention center, the two men rose 
and left the table. 

That was the tense beginning last 
Tuesday evening to the 13th world chess 
championship. With victory going to the 
first man to win six games—draws do 
not count—the match is expected to be 
one of the longest and hardest fought in 
history, hinging on the patience and 
stamina—emotional as well as physical— 
of these two very different grand mas¬ 
ters. Indeed, it surprised no one that the 
match had produced only three draws 
by week’s end. To Karpov and Korchnoi 
the early games amounted to little more 
than exploratory surgery. 

U is a high-stakes competition in al¬ 
most every respect. First, there is the 
$350,000 winner’s prize (the loser re¬ 
ceives $200,000). the highest ever in 
chess and more than twice Bobby Fisch¬ 


er’s over-the-table take from Reykjavik 
in 1972, when he trounced Boris Spas¬ 
sky to become world champion. Just as 
important is the political tension that 
boils like a caldron of borscht below the 
surface. The Soviets had held the world 
title for 24 years until Fischer beat Spas¬ 
sky and they had gotten it back in 1975 
only when the disputatious Fischer was 
stripped of the title for refusing to de¬ 
fend it against Karpov, who had defeat¬ 
ed Korchnoi in an elimination match the 
year before. Karpov was proclaimed 
champion, but the Soviets were unhap¬ 
py that the man who then marched 
through the candidates’ matches to earn 
the spot across the table from their loyal 
comrade was Korchnoi, a recent defec¬ 
tor and a grand-masterly embarrassment. 

For Korchnoi the showdown with 
Karpov was plainly more than a mere 
chess match. “I will beat the little boy,” 


he spouted, “and prove once and for all 
the Soviet system produces only robots.” 

Karpov replied in kind. “He is strong 
in every way,” he said, referring to 
Korchnoi's personality as well as chess 
prowess, "but I do not respect such 
strength.” 

The antagonists clash in politics, per¬ 
sonality and style. The muscular Korch¬ 
noi. a Slavic Vic Tanny with thinning 
hair and broad, expansive gestures, plays 
chess as if it were street theater. He is 
the Stravinsky of chess, fond of emotion¬ 
al counterattacks and Looney Tune open¬ 
ings. Karpov is the game’s Bach, passion¬ 
less at the board, an enigma of classic 
perfection who builds his game pawn by 
pawn, imperturbably waiting for an op¬ 
portunity. His game is pure counterpoint. 
“At the board Karpov is a boy scout,” 
says one grand master. “He’s prepared 
for anything.” 
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For all their differences, Karpov and 
Korchnoi could scarcely be more evenly 
matched. What makes their showdown 
even more intriguing is that they are play¬ 
ing an “open-ended” match in which 
there are neither half-points for draws 
nor the customary fixed number of 
games. American Grand Master Robert 
Byrne, who has competed against both 
Korchnoi and Karpov, says. “No one has 
played an open-ended match for the 
championship since 1927 when Capa- 
blanca and Alekhine battled 34 games 
over three months. Ironically, this was 
the major point Fischer wanted from 
FIDE [the international chess federation, 
the game’s ruling body], and was unable 
to get, forfeiting the championship. But 
these two are so evenly matched, so per¬ 
fectly capable, that the winner here will 
not necessarily be the best player, but 
the one with the superior character.” 


Ludwig Prins, a longtime Dutch chess 
analyst, agrees. “One thing that makes 
this match so exciting is that both play¬ 
ers are at the peak of their forms,” he 
says. “In Iceland, Spassky fell apart from 
the beginning.” 

Karpov has been busy since assuming 
the championship, losing only six of 188 
games and recently beating Czech Vlas- 
timil Hort in an astonishing 25 moves. 
And Korchnoi, seemingly energized 
since he defected in an Amsterdam po¬ 
lice station in 1976, waltzed through the 
candidates' eliminations, defeating for¬ 
mer world champions Tigran Petrosian 
and Spassky and Grand Master Lev Po- 
lugaevsky, all Soviets. Against each other, 
Korchnoi and Karpov have had 22 draws, 
19 of them in their candidates’ final 
match in Moscow in 1974. Karpov leads 
in wins, 7-6, including the crucial game 
in which he beat Korchnoi in ’74. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 

With Korchnoi and Karpov both playing a waiting 
game, the opener was a “dangerous" standoff. 

The tension between Korchnoi and 
Karpov was evident the moment they ar¬ 
rived in the Philippines the first week in 
July. Baguio City is the country's "sum¬ 
mer capital,” a mile-high city of 100,000 
some 125 miles north of Manila. It re¬ 
sembles a resort town in the Catskills as 
much as the Asian one it is. There are 
cool breezes, daily rains and pine-scent¬ 
ed air, and one can also find a Shakey’s 
Pizza Parlor and an Orange Julius stand 
on Main Street. But along with a Sears 
outlet and a movie house showing the 
NBA playoffs, there are native rice and 
fish stores. With the arrival of the con¬ 
testants, the town took on the atmosphere 
of a heavyweight championship fight site. 

Korchnoi checked into the Pines, one 
of Baguio City’s two major hotels, with 
an Ali-like entourage. His delegation 
leader was Petra Leeuwerik, handsome, 
vocal and recently separated from her 
husband. An Austrian despite her Dutch 
name, she lives in a suburb of Zurich, 
Korchnoi’s present home, and has been 
his close companion since his defection. 
Charged with orchestrating Korchnoi’s 
psych war, Leeuwerik brought to the role 
her own grievances against Soviet au¬ 
thority; she is reported to have spent 10 
years in a Soviet prison camp after World 
War II upon being convicted of spying 
for the Americans. Korchnoi's seconds 
were English chess experts Michael Ste- 
an and Raymond Keene, friends from 
their Cambridge University days who 
quickly became known as Laurel and 
Hardy for their physiques, Stean being 
thin and angular. Keene dumpling-like. 
There was also Yasha Murey, a Soviet- 
born Israeli who occasionally analyzes 
games but more frequently acts as Korch¬ 
noi’s parapsychologist, in which capacity 
he claims to have once cast a force field 
of “white light" around the grand mas¬ 
ter. That was when the sometimes para¬ 
noid Korchnoi feared he was being bom¬ 
barded by Soviet gamma rays during a 
candidates’ final match with Spassky in 
Belgrade last January that put him into 
the championship against Karpov. 

continued 
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KARPOV-KORCHNOI continued 




When not squabbling over yogurt, Karpov re¬ 
viewed the cadets at the Philippine Military 
Academy and Korchnoi got in his daily jogging. 


The Korchnoi delegation brought 
along an array of James Bond equipment, 
including a $1,300 leather and molded- 
wood executive’s chair with a hydraulic 
lift that Korchnoi can raise on whim, el¬ 
evating him a majestic foot over the 
shorter Karpov. For game analyses there 
was a mini-computer dubbed Tolinka, 
Russian for little Anatoly. Then there was 
a pen-sized radiation detector, which 
Korchnoi was to dip on his ciothing dur¬ 
ing games. He also has special eyeglasses 
for games, apparently designed to gently 
reflect light, giving him the look of a 
glowing Darth Vader. 

Karpov was staying on the other side 
of town at the Terraces Hotel, a quick 
Asian copy of a Hyatt Regency, replete 
with glass elevator and an atrium still 
smelling of wet plaster. He arrived in the 
ample shadow of delegation leader Vik¬ 
tor Baturinsky, a squat, cigar-smoking ex- 
KGB prosecutor who was known in the 
Stalin era as the Black Judge and who is 
now the vice-president—and real pow¬ 
er—of the Russian chess federation. Kar¬ 
pov’s seconds are Yury Balashov, former 
world champion Mikhail Tal. ostensibly 
a reporter for 64, the Russian weekly 
chess magazine, and the U.S.S.R. chess 
federation president. Cosmonaut Vitaly 
Sevastyanov. The stolid and nyef-saying 
group also included a physician, a psy¬ 
chologist, a chef from Moscow, a train¬ 
er, two translators and five joy-boys who 
were definitely not Disneyland public-re¬ 
lations staff. They had consecutively 
numbered passports. 

With bags barely unpacked, the war 
of nerves began. Korchnoi issued an open 
letter to Leonid Brezhnev, demanding 
that his wife and son be permitted to em¬ 
igrate to Israel and hinting darkly at 
"complications” during the match should 
the "oppressive Soviet regime” deny 
them visas. The letter went unanswered. 
On Karpov’s behalf. Baturinsky protested 
Korchnoi’s intention of putting a small 
Swiss flag on the playing table on the 
grounds that he did not hold a Swiss pass¬ 
port. However, the Soviets would, the 
colonel indicated, accept a while flag 
with the word "stateless" printed on it 
in Russian. In an odd compromise. FIDE 
decided that neither player could have a 
flag on the table, but that the Soviet flag 
would be permitted at the side of the 
stage. Then Philippine army counterin¬ 
telligence agents conducted an electron¬ 
ics sweep of Korchnoi’s superchair. 

“This is just normal, psychopolitical 


chess.” said Edmond Edmondson, former 
head of the U.S. Chess Federation and 
one of the three match judges. “Just wait 
until one of them loses a game, or may¬ 
be two. Then it will really hit the fan.” 

Before the match started, Korchnoi 
held court for reporters, autograph 
hounds and casual passers-by in the Pines 
coffee shop, where he breakfasted on cav¬ 
iar—Iranian, not Russian—and Swiss 
heafth bread. His routine in Baguio City 
also included five hours of chess analysis 
and a daily run on the verdant grounds 
of a local country club. One day, after a 
two-mile lope with Stean. Korchnoi sat 
on the shaded porch of the club, per¬ 
spiring and wearing his favorite Univer¬ 
sity of Sussex T shirt. He looked con¬ 
fident and trimmer than he did a few 
months ago and spoke volubly in his 
improving English. 

“I was a grand master when Karpov 
was four." he said. "I am half Catholic, 
half Jewish, and he's pure-blue Soviet. I 
lived through the siege of Leningrad and 
saw my relatives die of starvation. You 
don’t forget these things. Karpov? He’s 
a child of peacetime, of the modern 
world, a little boy who lives for chess. 
But where is his blood, his tears, his man¬ 
hood? He’s cold and dry and doesn’t de¬ 
serve his championship. He licks the 
boots of the regime, he concedes to them. 

"He has. I suppose, great willpower 
for chess, but I have the experience. And 
his style is so safe, so unattractive. I am— 
how do you say—a sculptor of chess. He 
is merely a surgeon. He’s not the great¬ 
est player in the world, like he thinks; 
Bobby Fischer is. Then me. When Kar¬ 
pov loses here, he’ll sing a different tunc, 
learn humility. He’ll know then what 
Spassky went through after Iceland, and 
myself for speaking out. Maybe then he 
can be a true world champion, but this 
time it is me. and I deserve it." 

Karpov was generally unavailable to 
the Western press, although exceptions 
were made for a West German TV com¬ 
pany, whose filmed interview will not be 
aired until after his first win. Otherwise, 
he was sealed behind a wall of official si¬ 
lence. "We came to play chess, not hold 
press conferences." growled Baturinsky. 
"We must protect him from journalists 
and girls.” 

However, while Baturinsky was out 
manning the battlements, a Sports Il¬ 
lustrated writer and photographer 
went up an elevator filled with smiling 
Philippine army guards, past four secu- 
continued 
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Seagrams 







The steel industry puzzle: 
tough problems in search 






of solutions. 



Steel is a basic commodity used by most 
industries. Thus, the economic health of Amer¬ 
ica's steel industry plays an indispensable role 
in the well-being of our nation's economy. 

Last year, steel's troubles made 
headlines. 

Plant closings and layoffs—triggered by 
an unprecedented flood of steel imports—fo¬ 
cused attention on the plight of the industry. 

Since then steel's situation has improved 
slightly, but our problems are far from solved. 

No single solution 

Most of the issues confronting Bethle¬ 
hem and other domestic steelmakers impact on 
each other to weaken the earnings we need to 
get moving forward again. 

No single solution solves all of the inter¬ 
locking problems that make up the steel indus¬ 
try puzzle. 

If the pieces fall into place 

Because steel is essential to the prosper¬ 
ity and national defense of America, we believe 
the pieces of the puzzle must fall into place. 
And they will, provided industry and govern¬ 
ment work together to insure economic health 
and stability. 

Putting it all together 

Just as steel's problems have impacted 
on one another to diminish earnings, so work¬ 
able solutions can interact to improve earnings. 
And better earnings provide the means we 
need to upgrade productivity, maintain em¬ 
ployment, and attract investors. 

Consider: 

Federal tax policies that generate funds 
for capital investment can stimulate demand 
for steel from the construction and capital 
goods markets. 

Vigorous enforcement of America's 
existing trade laws can prevent foreign produc¬ 
ers from "dumping" illegally priced steel that 
erodes our markets. 

Sensible energy policies can help insure 
adequate supplies of the coal, oil, natural gas, 
and electric power we need to keep our plants 
running, our employees working. 

Less rigid and less costly environmental 
mandates by government can free more steel 
dollars to invest in job- and income-producing 
facilities—without forsaking environmental 
goals. 

And regulatory reform to eliminate red 
tape at all levels of government can save tax 
dollars for everyone. 

Write for free booklet 

For more information about the prob¬ 
lems facing America's steel industry and our 
recommended solutions, write for our booklet, 
"In Search of Solutions." Public Affairs Depart¬ 
ment, Room 476- J, Bethlehem Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 

Bethlehem 
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KARPOV-KORCHNOI continued 


rity checks, during which guards point¬ 
ed burp guns at them, and up two back 
staircases. Then a bamboo-sheathed door 
swung open and—nothing to it—there 
stood Karpov. His Asian-playboy-style, 
split-level penthouse commanded a wide, 
picture-window view of Camp John Hay, 
the local U.S. Air Force rest and rec¬ 
reation center, and in the distance, 
Korchnoi's hotel. There was a spiral stair¬ 
case leading to a second-floor bedroom, 
thick carpeting and a well-supplied kitch¬ 
en. There were also keys to cities and 
bowls of fresh fruit. Karpov said in 
perfectly passable English, “Please sit 
down. I just got up and can't talk until I 
have tea.” 

Karpov is often depicted as a cold, rail- 
thin chess automaton. Yet at 5' 1" and 
120 pounds he seems healthy enough, 
with a warm smile and a lively mind be¬ 
hind quick gray eyes. If he is under in¬ 
tense Soviet pressure to crush Korchnoi, 
he does not betray it. In fact, one senses 
that Karpov himself is running the show, 
not Baturinsky. 

And a nice show it apparently is. A 
bachelor, Karpov lives alone in high so¬ 
cialist style with apartments in Moscow 
and Leningrad, a chauffeured Mercedes- 
Benz and entree to the homes of party 
bosses. He is an avid stamp collector, and 
quick to point out the monetary worth 
of his collection. After receiving a de¬ 
gree in economics at Moscow University, 
he gave himself over to chess and has 
written a new book on the game that 
will soon be published in the U.S. 

“I live here in Baguio much as I do at 
home,” he said, speaking Russian now. 
“I get up about noon, do some chess 
problems, swim, play tennis. In the win¬ 
ter I cross-country ski. I don’t have much 
time for women, but that’s not to say I 
don’t enjoy them." 

As he talked, Karpov toyed with a 
hand-carved Philippine chess set he had 
received as a gift. "Korchnoi believes that 
chess is a battleground, a kind of war,” 
he said. “He gets that from Emmanuel 
Lasker, the old champion. But that view 
is too limited, too simplistic, like his 
game. Chess is a battle, but it is also an 
art, a science and, above all, a game. 
When we played in 1974, Korchnoi was 
described as a romantic and me as a re¬ 
alist. But I think that’s changing, we are 
both moving toward the other side. One 
must grow, and I will concede that 
Korchnoi, even at his age. is growing. 


“Many people in the West think I’m a 
cold player, but that’s not true. But par¬ 
ticularly with Korchnoi, if one remains 
calm, he can’t stand it. It is an act to get 
him to blow up. Maybe in this match 
he'll be calm and I'll go crazy.” 

Karpov was asked why he had entered 
so many tournaments since becoming 
world champion. He replied, "The first 
two tournaments I played to prove to the 
world that I was worthy. I didn’t have 
the chance to play Fischer, and I felt a lit¬ 
tle guilty about it. I would still love to 
play him someday, to prove finally that I 
am the best in the world. And then I 
found that I love chess too much to stop. 
Perhaps I had so much energy because I 
didn’t play Bobby, I just had to play a 
lot or blow up." 

K arpov turned to the present match. 

“It favors Korchnoi in one respect,” 
he said. “There are no draws. I like draws 
and a limit on games. It helps me plan 
strategy for a match. In 1974 that was 
Korchnoi’s downfall, and he’s never for¬ 
gotten it. After 18 games in the 24-game 
match, I’d won three and Korchnoi none. 
Then I slipped and he won two quickly. 
We continued drawing, my tactic of 
course, until he offered me a draw in the 
last game. Korchnoi nearly always offers 
a draw if he’s got a bad position. I was 
perhaps a pawn ahead and accepted just 
to get the match over with. That’s when 
Korchnoi began going crazy, shouting 
that he could beat me, that it wasn’t fair, 
all the anti-Soviet stuff. If I had known, 
I would have refused the draw and beat¬ 
en him to win four games to two instead 
of three to two. It would have saved us 
both much grief. 

“One thing I am very sure of is that 
the one who wins here is the one who 
can endure the longest. It is as simple as 
that. Or as complicated as that. Now, ex¬ 
cuse me, I must play tennis at your Air 
Force base.” 

The morning line in Baguio City gave 
a slight edge to the champion. "Karpov’s 
quiet determination, his great drawing 
strength and his steadiness put him, I 
think, at about a 6-5 favorite,” said 
Byrne. “But God only knows what will 
happen. These things often blow up in 
your face.” 

Increasing the uncertainty. Korchnoi’s 
seconds were at work honing his game. 
As Stean explained, “Viktor likes eccen¬ 
tric openings, but they aren't so effec¬ 


tive against Karpov, so we're getting him 
away from that.” Keene added. “Viktor 
loves this match because he’s emotionally 
incapable of playing for draws. If we can 
keep him out of time trouble, which is 
his major vice, he’ll go for the killer games 
and simply trounce Karpov.” 

And so they sat down Tuesday in the 
air-conditioned $4 million convention 
center, whose soundproofed and well- 
lighted auditorium was lauded by many 
of the experts on hand as the best room 
for chess they had ever seen. Korchnoi’s 
English opening in the first game quick¬ 
ly turned into a textbook Queen’s Gam¬ 
bit by Karpov. When Korchnoi failed to 
make an innovative queen move on his 
12th move, Argentinian Grand Master 
Miguel Najdorf said wryly, “This is very 
dangerous chess. There's a great danger 
the players will fall asleep.” Thus draw' 
No. 1. 

On Thursday, Karpov played his fa¬ 
vorite Ruy Lopez opening only to be sty¬ 
mied by Korchnoi’s unusual defense. A 
difficult and exciting end game followed, 
and when Karpov offered Korchnoi a 
draw after the 29th move, the challenger 
accepted. 

Although happy with the outcome— 
“It feels good to stop Karpov's favorite 
opening this early in the match,” said 
Stean—Korchnoi’s camp nevertheless 
protested the fact that the champion had 
been handed a cup of yogurt during the 
game, claiming it had been a secret sig¬ 
nal. “A yogurt after 20 moves could sig¬ 
nify, ‘We instruct you to decline a 
draw,’ ” Korchnoi said in a prepared 
statement, “or a dish of marinated quail’s 
eggs could mean ‘Play knight to knight 
five at once.’ ’’ A papaya slice or a piece 
of mango, the statement added, might 
also mean something. The objection was 
promptly dismissed, and Keene admitted. 
“Of course, we weren't serious. This is 
just to keep things going.” 

The third game, on Saturday, was the 
best so far, and Korchnoi, playing White, 
sensed victory. But he got into time trou¬ 
ble and his attack collapsed. After 30 
moves—and four hours and 50 minutes 
of grueling chess—he offered a draw, and 
Karpov, with little lime left on his clock, 
too. was pleased to accept. 

Whatever the outcome, it may be a 
long time a coming. As one Yugoslavian 
journalist moaned. "Should I buy a 
house? Get married here? At least there 
are pines for a Christmas tree." end 
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L ike old soldiers. Star-class sailors nev¬ 
er die. Unlike old soldiers. Star sail¬ 
ors do not even fade away convincingly. 
A skipper may swear off the game and 
sell his boat, pressed by the need to get 
to know his family better, or to prop up 
his sagging financial affairs, or for some 
other drab reason. Whatever the motive 
and however firm his resolve to quit for¬ 
ever, sooner or later he will show up on 
a Star-class starling line somewhere, if 
need be in a borrowed or stolen boat. 
The top-ranked skippers of the Stars arc 
often wooed away from their own class 
to seek a greater or lesser grail in an¬ 
other kind of craft on a different part of 
the sea. But however great the tempta¬ 
tion. be it the command of a stripped- 
out Southern Ocean racing hull that costs 
10 limes more than a Star or the helm of 
an America's Cup defender that costs 100 
times more. Star sailors usually return to 
their own class. 

There are no supernovas among the 
Stars—never a sailor come suddenly 
from nowhere to shine brilliantly in one 
series and as suddenly sputter out. The 
best of them are a constant and long- 
lived lot. In his first Star world cham¬ 
pionship off Portugal in 1952, 19-year- 
old James (Ding) Schoonmaker of Miami 
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ceived in 1911, in the dark ages of wood, 
cotton and sisal. The design is so highly 
restricted that innovation is well nigh im¬ 
possible. Elite skippers like Ding Schoon¬ 
maker have so monopolized the action 
in recent years that for a novice who has 
spent a mere decade in the class, first 
place in a major regatta is about as ac¬ 
cessible as the ingots in Fort Knox. But 
despite its age and the monopolistic ways 
of its sailors, the Star remains the most 
competitive and popular keel-boat class 
the world around. It is sailed on the sweet 
waters of Paw Paw Lake in Michigan and 
on the wine-dark Mediterranean. Swedes 
race Stars on the Kattegat, and Austra¬ 
lians in Sydney Harbor where, on a 
crowded race weekend, any craft small¬ 
er than a ferryboat is imperiled. Curi¬ 
ously. on western Long Island Sound, 
where it was bom. the Star is almost an 
endangered species, but 3,000 miles west, 
from San Diego to Seattle, it is thriving. 
And although Star is constantly export¬ 
ing talent to other classes it does not seem 
to suffer from the drain. 

Many world-class sailors have jumped 
from one kind of boat to another, but 
few have distinguished themselves by do¬ 
ing so. Without a doubt the most famous 
boat jumper is Paul Elvstrom. the great 
Dane from Hellerup. In the past 30 years 
he has won Olympic and/or world titles 
in seven different classes, but even Elv- 


seven years runs like this: In 1971. when 
only 29 years old—a fledgling by Star- 
class standards—he won the world cham¬ 
pionship of the class. In 1972 he took 
the Star North American title and sailed 
a Cal 40 to second place in the Con¬ 
gressional Cup. the world's most testing 
match race series. In 1973 he won the 
Congressional Cup in an Ericson 39. In 
1974 he was starting helmsman and tac¬ 
tician on the 12-meter Courageous when 
she defended the America’s Cup. In 1975 
he won the Southern Ocean racing cir¬ 
cuit in a One Tonner called Sf/ngcrand 
the Congressional Cup in a Cal 40. In 
1976. nine months after he first set foot 
in a Tempest, he took the U.S. Olympic 
Trials in that class and subsequently 
sailed off with the bronze medal on Lake 
Ontario. In 1977 he won his Southern 
Ocean racing class in a 46-foot sloop 
called High Rotcr. 

Then, as if to prove beyond doubt that 
Star sailors never die. after a three-year 
absence he went back to the class. Early 
last August he won the Star North Amer¬ 
ican title against a small but good fleet. 
Two weeks later in the world champi¬ 
onship off Kiel, West Germany, he real¬ 
ly rang the bell. Sailing against a record 
field of 86 from 19 countries, he took his 
second world title with a perfect score 
of five firsts—a feat neither he nor any¬ 
one else is apt to duplicate between now 




He glitters in other types of boats as well, but world champion Dennis Conner 
keeps returning to his first love, sailing’s most popular and competitive class 


placed seventh in a fleet of 29. In 1975 
on Lake Michigan, at the age of 42, 
Schoonmaker finally realized his almost 
impossible dream, beating a field of 73 
that included Walter von Hutschler, a 
German-Brazilian who won his first 
world title in 1938. 

In this age of computerized design and 
supersynthetics, the Star class is a con¬ 
tradiction and an anachronism. The boat 
itself is an old. hard-chined design con¬ 


strain. on his ventures into ocean rac¬ 
ing. has been strictly middle-of-the-fleet. 

When it comes to hippity hopping 
with spectacular success (and seeming 
abandon) across the whole spectrum of 
sailing, from small boats to big boats and 
back, there is no one with a record to 
equal that achieved in the past seven 
years by Dennis Conner, a Star sailor 
from San Diego. A nutshell accounting 
of Conner’s accomplishments in the past 


and Judgment Day. Moreover, this past 
winter, hopping into a big boat again, a 
46-foot sloop called Williwaw, the sixth 
so named and campaigned by Seymore 
Sinett. an old Star-boat sailor from North 
Jersey. Conner won the new boat divi¬ 
sion of the SORC. 

When Conner starts rummaging 
through his past, sorting through his 
triumphs, his near misses and occasional 
drubbings, he reveals part of his es- 
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sential genius. His memory of crucial 
moments in major events is near per¬ 
fect. Reviewing a single leg of a big 
regatta where all the money was on 
the line, he can recall without hesi¬ 
tation where he was on the course, where 
his important rivals were and how the 
subtle wind shifts affected the fortunes 
of them all. The less important the 
regatta, the less perfect his memory. 
For example, if you ask Conner how 


he did in a local Star series—one of 
those small Southern California affairs 
that attract only three or four former 
world champions—after staring vacantly 
like a schoolboy who cannot remember 
whether he left his half-eaten Popsicle 
in his gym locker or on the bus. he will 
reply. “Were we in the regatta? Yes. 
and we did lousy.” If pressed as to how 
poorly he did. he will reply indifferently. 
“Oh. we won it, but we sailed lousy. 


A couple of thirds ruined our score.” 

Third place is anathema to Conner. 
So is second place—and all other places 
except first. His brief incursion into the 
Tempest class is testimony to that. An 
Olympic class since 1932. the Star was 
replaced in 1976 by the Tempest, a new 
and promising keel boat that, like the 
Star, is a two-man craft. In the summer 
of 1975, on his way to the Admiral’s 
Cup in England. Conner stopped at 
Kingston, Ontario to look in on the pre- 
Olympic regatta. There he found old 
Star rivals messing around in Tempests. 
His interest kindled, Conner straightway 
contracted to buy two, although he did 
not have enough ready scratch to pay 
for half of one. 

In mid-September, two weeks after 
first boarding a Tempest, Conner took 
second in the North American champi¬ 
onships, abetted by a temporary crew¬ 
man, Dave McComb. who was experi¬ 
enced in the class. During the winter 
Conner tuned and tested his Tempest on 
the West Coast but did not sail compet¬ 
itively again until a pre-Olympic regatta 
off St. Petersburg, Fla. in March. By then 
he had lined up, as permanent crew. 
Conn Findlay, a 45-year-old, 6' 6" San 
Franciscan, who had a unique asset. 
However they fared in their Olympic 
\juest, Findlay was not apt to suffer from 
big-time jitters because he had won two 
gold medals and a bronze as an oarsman 
in previous Games. After they took third 
in the series at St. Petersburg, such is 
Conner’s stature that a rumor spread on 
the docks that the Conner-Findlay team 
had been holding back in order not to 
give away their true boat speed. Faced 
with the charge today, Conner laughs. 
“No way we were holding back," he says. 
“We were incompetent.” There is bald 
evidence to support his claim. They cap¬ 
sized twice at St. Petersburg, and twice 
Findlay’s trapeze wire parted. There are 
less obvious ways of sandbagging in a 
sailboat race than dropping a two-time 
Olympic champion in the water. 

After winning their regional Olympic 
eliminations—a modest achievement be¬ 
cause there were less than a dozen Tem¬ 
pests seriously active on the West 
Coast—Conner and Findlay set off to test 
continued 
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their mettle against the best of Europe. 
In no time at all they found their mettle 
was worth about two cents on the for¬ 
eign market. As Conner recalls, “We got 
slaughtered. We would cross the starting 
line near boats we thought might win, 
and five minutes later we couldn’t read 
the numbers on their sails.” In their first 
foreign regatta they finished 24th in a 
field of 35. In the next they were 21st 
out of 48. Although in the European 
championship they climbed to 13th in a 
fleet of 54, they seemingly had made al¬ 
most no headway in their Olympic quest. 
The 12 skippers who finished ahead of 
them came from eight different countries, 
and seven of them showed up on the 
Olympic starting line on Lake Ontario. 

After two races at the Olympics, Con¬ 
ner was leading a hot foreign pack that in¬ 
cluded the European titlist. John Al- 
brechtson of Sweden; the defending 
Olympic champion, Valentin Mankin of 
the U.S.S.R.; the 1975 world champion, 
Giuseppe Milone of Italy: and the 1974 
world champion. Uwe Mares of West 
Germany. With only 200 yards to go in 
the third race, Conner had a clear lead 
and had Mankin solidly pinned. Then a 
fluky wind shift from the other side of 
the course lifted Felix Gancedo of Spain 
and Albrechtson past Conner. In the 
crowd assembled at dockside after the 
race, Conner’s wife Judy confided, “This 
is going to be one of those evenings when 
Dennis’ personality is definitely not on 
the upswing.” ' 

When the Olympic series ended, Al¬ 
brechtson had won the gold medal and 
Mankin had edged out Conner for the sil¬ 
ver. In a matter of three months Conner 
had leapfrogged the best skippers of six 
countries to get the bronze medal, a very 
respectable performance. Judy told him 
he should be thrilled, but he was not 
thrilled. After the flags of all the nations 
were furled and the Olympic flame flick¬ 
ered out, as Conner walked away from 
the closing ceremonies. Bob Black of the 
Associated Press asked him how it felt 
to win an Olympic medal in a boat he 
had sailed less than a year. “Bronze is bet¬ 
ter than nothing," he replied without 
wasting a smile. 

Any sailor impressed with Conner’s 
ability to hippity hop from one .endeav¬ 
or to another should think twice before 
trying to do likewise. Behind successes 
that seemed to have come to him over¬ 
night, there were months of toil and hag¬ 


gling and a welter of contributing fac¬ 
tors that reach well back in time. A sliver- 
thin edge in any of the fundamentals of 
sailing is often enough to win a race. Put 
a lot of slivers together and you have cer¬ 
tain victory—provided some idiot gam¬ 
bling on a far corner of the course doesn’t 
get a 30-degree wind shift on you. Con¬ 
ner has a lot of slivers going for him. 

In the eyes of his crewmen and arch ri¬ 
vals, Conner is one of the very best be¬ 
cause he has a natural feel for the helm; 
because he has desire; because he is ag¬ 
gressive; because he can smell a change 


in the wind; because he has an almost 
flawless sense of time and distance: be¬ 
cause tactically he is as quick-witted as 
a cat; because he slaves like a dog pre¬ 
paring his boat; because he has the ab¬ 
sorptive capacity of a garbage truck and 
the discrimination of a well-fed comput¬ 
er; and so forth and so on. 

Add to all that the fact that Conner 
was born at the right time in the right 
place. In 1942. the year of his birth, in 
the staid halls of the New York Yacht 
Club and at sacred Cowes in England, 
San Diego was best known as the town 
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where Charley Lindbergh bought his 
transoceanic plane and the U.S. Navy 
kept a lot of oceangoing muscle. But even 
then the supremacy of the Star class had 
shifted from the East Coast to Southern 
California. “I was bom close to the 
water," Conner says, “near a little sand 
beach and a large sewer outlet. We lived 
in a small house a block from the San 
Diego Yacht Club. Instead of getting in 
trouble at the corner drugstore like oth¬ 
er youngsters, I got in trouble at the cor¬ 
ner yacht club.” 

Swaddled in a life jacket, he first took 


the helm of a dinghy alone at the age of 
two years, 11 months. (There is a family 
snapshot to prove it.) His parents always 
had some kind of dink and usually a larg¬ 
er boat, but they were not well enough 
off also to provide Dennis with a smart 
class boat. Therein lies a lesson for hope¬ 
ful champions who envy Conner’s win¬ 
ning ways. Behind the last successful 
seven years of his life there were almost 
20 years of crewing for others in boats 
large and small. For those who covet the 
handsome racing machines that Conner 
is asked to skipper today, there is a fur¬ 


ther lesson. When Conner first went sail¬ 
ing for himself and won the Star world 
title in 1971, he did so in a four-year-old 
secondhand boat. No. 5291. In that world 
regatta there were only five older boats 
in a field of 49. The five finished 16th, 
43rd, 47th, 48th and last. 

Conner spent much of his boyhood 
crewing for chums and pestering adults 
to take him aboard. He was diverted for 
a while by Little League baseball. “I made 
the team," he says, “but I never batted 
fourth." In his late teens and early 20s 
he crewed for adults, notably Carl Ei- 
continued 
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chenlaub, the famous boatbuilder who 
also was the West Coast’s most success¬ 
ful Lightning skipper. As Eichenlaub re¬ 
calls, “From the moment Conner stepped 
in the boat, he was asking why we did 
this and why we did that, and he never 
stopped asking. He was soon years ahead 
of his time." 

Conner next crewed in a Lightning for 
Alan Raffee, a drapery and carpet man 
who at 5' 10" and 200 pounds had played 
reserve offensive/defensive guard for 
Red Sanders at UCLA and. therefore, 
knew something about desire and a lot 
about self-preservation. After they had 
won a Pacific Coast championship and 
nearly took a North American title 
against Tom Allen, the winningest Light¬ 


and still first at the second weather mark. 
Coming back downwind we really didn't 
know how to sail a Star. With Lowell 
North and Tom Blackaller bearing down 
on us. 1 would tell Dennis. ‘The other 
crewmen seem to be sitting farther for¬ 
ward.' and he would move forward. Then 
he'd say to me. ‘Raff, they all seem more 
back now.' and the two of us would shift 
back. By doing what everybody else 
looked like they were doing, we got third, 
and after the second race we were still 
third in points. On the way to the start¬ 
ing line of the third race we broke our 
mast, and that was the end for us. When 
we pulled the Star out of the water, we 
put it on the trailer backwards. Bob Lip¬ 
pi ncott sees us and says in front of ev¬ 



ning skipper of them all, Conner persuad¬ 
ed Raffee that they should get into the 
Star class. After all. why not mix it up 
with the best of the West? 

Half sold on the idea, Raffee contract¬ 
ed for a Jersey-built Lippincott hull to 
be delivered to New Orleans for the 
North American spring regatta. "You 
know, the Star is much more complicat¬ 
ed than a Lightning," Raffee says. 
“Whooee! It has shrouds, stays, down- 
haul, boom vang, traveler pulleys and all 
that. So I sent Dennis down three days 
ahead to rig the boat, and about a day 
later Bob Lippincott phones me from 
New Orleans. 'Raffee.' he says, 'you have 
this kid here who doesn’t know what he's 
doing.’ and I told Bob, ‘Hell. Conner 
knows more than I do. I hope.’ 

“You know, the Star class is very 
elite,” Raffee continues. “Everybody said 
it would take us years to get anywhere. 
And can you believe it, in the first race 
at New Orleans against 60 boats, we 
break out on top. We are first at the 
weather mark, first at the reaching mark. 


erybody. ‘Jesus Christ, they might have 
won the regatta and they don’t even know 
how to get their boat on a trailer.’ ” 

Sailors of proven worth across the 
whole range, such as North and Ted Tur¬ 
ner. usually have started in small boats 
and ended up in ocean racers. With Con¬ 
ner it was a two-way itch early on. In 
his late teens and early 20s his dual am¬ 
bition was furthered by an old Star-boat 
rapscallion named Ashley Bown, who al¬ 
ways played the game aggressively, 
stretching the racing rules to the limit as 
a good skipper should. In 1935 Bown 
stretched the rules so far that they had 
to be rewritten. 

From its very beginning the Star has 
been an intense class. Four decades ago 
excessive regional and national rivalry 
were the order of the day. During the sec¬ 
ond Star championships in 1923. at a 
smoker honoring the huge fleet of eight 
boats that had assembled from three dif¬ 
ferent countries, one ugly American, an¬ 
gered by the success of a British Colum¬ 
bia skipper, tore the Canadian flag off 


the wall. In 1933 there was a near riot at 
the world regatta in Long Beach, Calif, 
because a local hero was disqualified 
twice. Over the years, between East 
Coast and West Coast, there were charg¬ 
es and countercharges of "team" racing, 
and in 1935 it all came to a head. In the 
final race that year the West Coast hero. 
Hook Bcardslce. needed only to stay 
within two boats of a venerable eastern¬ 
er. Adrian Iselin, to win. At the start of 
the second windward leg of a twice- 
around course. Bown was ahead. Look¬ 
ing back, he saw that several Easterners 
were sitting on Bcardslce so Iselin could 
get ahead of him. So Bown luffed and 
filled and luffed, waiting for the Eastern¬ 
er. Iselin. "When I got on top of Iselin," 
Bown relates, suppressing total glee. ‘I 
took him past the mark, halfway to Chi¬ 
na. Beardslee got around the mark ahead 
of him. and at the downwind finish there 
was the damndest mess you ever saw. 
Eastern boats and western boats were 
milling around above the finish line, all 
waiting for their man to cross." Although 
they had broken no written rule, two of 
the lesser culprits were given short sus¬ 
pensions. and Bown was expelled from 
the Star class until the next annual meet¬ 
ing, at which an explicit team-racing rule 
was adopted to take care of men like him. 

As a teen-ager, Conner cultivated— 
perhaps plagued is the word—Ash Bown 
not only for his Star savvy, but also for a 
berth on his Owens cutter Carousel. 
which in those days was the scourge of 
the Pacific ocean racers. In late after¬ 
noons Conner would show up at Bown’s 
home to pump him about tuning, sail 
draft, tactics, and God knows what all. 
(The skull sessions would have fascinated 
anybody interested in pure sonics. Even 
today, when he is excited, Conner’s voice 
works up into the alto range, while 
Bown's normal speaking voice is about 
one octave higher than the average fog¬ 
horn.) The talk sessions would sometimes 
end with Bown bellowing. “For God’s 
sake, Dennis, go home. The wife and I 
want to eat dinner." 

Bown's ocean-racing crew were tried 
and true men in their mid-30s. “I’d had 
kids—19-, 20-, 21-year-olds—sail with 
me.” he says, “and most were all right 
when there was action, but in a long 
ocean race on a night trick the kids lose 
interest in sail trim and all the little things 
that add up. Dennis finally got to sail 
with me on the 1964 Acapulco Race be¬ 
cause he was so goddam insistent. He 
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kept asking. I told him I couldn’t take 
him because I had a full crew. Then he 
found out before I did that one of my 
crew had a death in the family, so I had 
to take him. 

“I don’t think Dennis slept the whole 
1,575 miles to Acapulco. When he was 
off watch, he would be up in the fo’c’sle 
with the hatch open, looking at the spin¬ 
naker and driving Malin Burnham at the 
helm absolutely nuts. He'd tell Mali n that 
he was sailing too high or too low, and 
Malin would say, ‘Shut your goddam 
mouth.' Half a minute later Dennis would 
suggest maybe easing the spinnaker a lit¬ 
tle, and Malin would tell him to shut up 
again. We won the race by five hours,” 
Bown concludes, “which was some kind 
of record.” 

In this brief testament of Conner the 
Kid among the elders, there is threefold 
irony. Ash Bown himself had sailed in 
the Transpacific Race to Honolulu as a 
14-year-old. Malin Burnham had won the 
1945 Star world title when only 17 years 
old (another feat that is not apt to be du¬ 
plicated between now and Judgment 
Day). Guess what happened to Jim Reyn¬ 
olds. another of the elders who put up 
with Conner on that Acapulco race? Sev¬ 
en years later, at the creaking age of 42, 
Reynolds ended up crewing for Conner 
when he won his first Star world title. 

In his own quests, and as an unpaid 
hired gun on boats owned by others, 
Conner puts in a lot of mileage. Despite 
the travel, he also has an ordinary life. 
While still in San Diego State Univer¬ 
sity he worked part-time for the North 
Sail Company but preferred not to turn 
his love into a business. “Among other 
things,” he says, “I did not like the idea 
of going into a race intent on killing guys 
who bought my sails.” 

After he graduated with a B.A. in busi¬ 
ness. Conner went to work for his old 
skipper, Alan Raffee, in the drapery and 
carpet business. Today he manages his 
own drapery fabrication plant. He is a du¬ 
tiful Rotarian. He is a home gardener. 
He usually remembers his wife Judy’s 
birthday and. without more than three 
or four minutes of fumbling around in 
his mind, he can come up with the names, 
ages and grade-school years of his daugh¬ 
ters. Julie and Shanna. 

He is co-owner with his old Star crew¬ 
man, Jim Reynolds, of a single-screw, 
wooden powerboat called Jorge Viejo 
that was built 42 years ago in Brooklyn. 
Jorge Viejo is aged enough, but not quite 


beautiful enough, to qualify as a classic 
boat. Regardless, like other latter-day 
boating idiots, Conner and Reynolds 
have lavished money on her as if she were 
the only lady left in town. And, like many 
another modern boating Babbitt, Conner 
dreams of chucking it all some year and 
cruising under sail around the world with 
the wife and kids. (He has never cruised a 
day in his life.) With him it is a calculated 
dream of the moment, postponed until 
1981 after the Moscow Olympics when 
his daughters will be 1 1 and nine or, as he 
puts it, “old enough to remember it and 
still young enough to enjoy it.” 


/ A I Ithough in all his match racing, in 
Lr\l the Congressional or the Ameri¬ 
ca’s Cup, Conner has drawn no more 
than his quota of protest flags, he has won 
more than his share of racing starts. As a 
consequence, his services are in demand, 
so much so that last summer while he was 
in Germany preparing for the Star world 
championship, the Enterprise syndicate 
tried to talk him into forgetting the Stars 
and sailing in their last-ditch effort in the 
America’s Cup trials. Trying to put his 
continued success at the starting line in 
perspective, Conner said two years ago, 
“It is a case of the rich get richer. My 
opponents now worry about what I 
am going to do to them rather than con¬ 
centrating on the things that they can do 
to me.” 

Ron Anderson, a California boatyard 
owner who has crewed for two other Star 
world champions and is now teamed with 
Conner, describes his present skipper this 
way: “Dennis is a master at controlling 
other people on the race course. He has a 
very big bag of tricks, and I’m convinced 
he hasn't been halfway through the bag 
yet.” Going into the next-to-last race of 
the Star worlds last summer, Conner had 
a whopping lead on everybody and need¬ 
ed only a cushion of seven more points to 
make it mathematically impossible for 
the second-place skipper, Sune Carlsson 
of Sweden, to beat him. A short way up 
the final leg of that race Conner was 300 
yards in front of Carlsson, who was about 
100 yards out on a clot of boats. By sim¬ 
ply carrying on, Conner would have 
picked up one more point, but it is part of 
his credo never to put off totally squash¬ 
ing an opponent if it can be done imme¬ 
diately. Glancing back at Carlsson, he 
said to Crewman Anderson. “What 
about the Swede?" 


“Why don’t we just win this race?” 
Anderson replied. 

“Let’s go back and bury the Swede 
in the fleet,” Conner said. Forthwith he 
swung the boat around and sailed straight 
back down the course. When he was 
about 10 lengths above Carlsson, he 
began covering loosely until Peter Tall- 
berg of Finland, coming from the right, 
got between them. Then, whenever Tall- 
berg tacked away to get clear air, Con¬ 
ner would tack over on him and force 
him to tack back over on Carlsson. So 
it went, tack after tack, until there were 
six boats between Conner and Carlsson 
and the finish line was near. At that crit¬ 
ical moment, dear Lord, from the far 
left side along came Andrjez Kochanski, 
a Pole from Morocco, on a collision 
course with Conner. By the grace of it, 
Conner had starboard rights. After sev¬ 
eral quick tacks he crossed the finish 
line eight feet ahead of the Polish-Mo- 
roccan. By so doing he put exactly the 
number of boats between himself and 
Carlsson that he needed to clinch the 
title with one race yet to go. As la- 
gniappe, Conner won the final race the 
next day. 

In two weeks Conner will be de¬ 
fending his North American champi¬ 
onship and in October his world title 
in San Francisco. The next America’s 
Cup challenge is in 1980, and so is the 
next Olympics. Although participation in 
neither is simply for the asking, Conner 
has already decided which berth he will 
seek. Because the Tempest failed to at¬ 
tract the interest around the world that 
was expected of it, it was taken out of 
the 1980 Games, and the old Star class 
was put back in. As a consequence, Con¬ 
ner plans to spend the next two years 
among the Stars where he was born. He 
was invited to the Congressional Cup this 
March but declined because it conflicted 
with an important Star regatta. Weighing 
his decision recently, Conner said, “I 
have won and have been very lucky on 
the Southern Ocean circuit. I have won 
the Congressional Cup. I have won the 
Star worlds. I have helped defend the 
America’s Cup. The one big thing left 
for me is the Olympic gold medal. I find 
I sail better if I come back to the dock 
every day knowing, if I lost, I had no ex¬ 
cuse except that somebody outsailed me. 

I feel John Albrechtson beat me in the 
Tempest last time because he was better 
prepared. Next time I don’t want any 
excuse to lose.” end 
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MONEY IN SPORTS: PART 3 


WE FANSi 

Have spectators thrown up their hands in disgust over the commercialization 
of sports? Or is that a cheer they are raising to the games they still love? 

by RA Y KENNEDY 

NANCY WILLIAMSON 


So there I am, a loyal fan. crammed into 
a rock-hard scat, nursing my econo-size 
bucket o' suds, which is a lukewarm gyp 
at any price, and I'm feeling nasty. I 
mean. I've just fought my way through 
a traffic jam for the privilege of paying 
three bucks to park within 10 miles of 
the stadium. Then, with my heart still 
pounding from climbing up to the Hi¬ 
malayan upper deck, here's this surly 
usher dressed like Captain Kangaroo 
trying to hustle me for a tip for brush¬ 
ing my seat with a dirty rag. “Get lost," 
I tell him. “Better you should go dust 
off all those poor slobs who’ve been 
waiting in line since last season to get 
into the men's room." 

Anyway, no sooner do I wedge my¬ 
self into place than Boom Boom Harris, 
a free-agent tourist posing as a cleanup 
hitter, taps one back to the mound and 
then sort of ambles out of the batter's 
box. So up I jump, surprising myself at 
how loud I'm shouting. “ What's the mat¬ 
ter, Boom Boom? ” / scream. “ Your wal¬ 
let so heavy you can't run to first?" 

With that, the guy sitting next to me 
leans over and, soft and sensible like, 
starts explaining how the owner has 
promised to buy the city a winning team 
and Boom Boom just needs time to ad¬ 
just and.... 

"Adjust!" I yell, spilling my suds all 
over myself. "Hey, I'm the one having 
trouble adjusting to shelling out my 
hard-earned dough to watch some over¬ 
paid prima donna do the hucklcbuck on 
the base paths." Understand, I’m really 
steamed, not at the guy sitting next to 
me but at the whole buck-hungry sports 
scene. "Come off it." I say to him. “ You 
sound like the type of lame-brain who 


thinks professional basketball players 
deserve a zillion dollars because they 
happen to be seven feet tall. Listen, if 
God gave me a 20-inch neck. I'd chase 
a football around on a fall afternoon, 
too, but I wouldn’t expect the fans to 
go into hock so I could spend the rest 
of the year making underwear ads and 
counting my money by a swimming pool 
somewhere. 

"And please spare me the commer¬ 
cials for the big-hearted owners. The 
only time those gougers slink out of their 
tax shelters is to jack up the price of tick¬ 
ets and stuff more sawdust into the luke¬ 
warm hot dogs. Face it, fella, the own¬ 
ers and players are milking the fans dry. 
I mean, just look at this new $60-mil¬ 
lion cheesecake they call Memorial Sta¬ 
dium. The only things it's a memorial to 
are all the tax dollars I’ve forked over 
paying for a joint where the escalators 
work about as often as the cleanup 
crews. Adjust? You’ve got to be kidding. 
Hell. I say revolt! Down with the greed 
breed! Run the bums out of town! Storm 
the gates and...." 

Well, anyway, right about then I no¬ 
tice that the guy in the next seat is look¬ 
ing at me kind of funny, and very slow¬ 
ly he gets up and sneaks away and sits 
in another section of the stands. C'mon, 
tell me the truth. Doc, I’ve got a legit 
beef, right? I mean. there's nothing 
wrong with me, is there? 

continued 


Sports is my ballet, my opera. It is a ma¬ 
jor part of my life. 

BLAKE EAGLE 

Real estate consultant. Seattle 
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MONEY continued 


S ports nuts who seek understanding 
on a psychiatrist's couch may be rare. 
Yet there is enough gripe-therapy going 
on elsewhere that it seems impossible for 
three fans to get together for a few beers 
without it turning into a group encoun; 
ter. There is no evading the complaints 
about the money mania in professional 
sports. What displeasures are not voiced 
in the upper decks of the land are being 


aired in bars and barbershops, on call-in 
radio shows and in letters to the editor. 
While no one seems ready to abduct 
Bowie Kuhn, feelings more often than 
not run deep. 

Take the case of Warren N. Kellogg 
of Exeter, N.H. He is 68 and has been a 
fan of Boston’s pro teams ever since his 
father took him to Fenway Park to see 
Babe Ruth pitch. He was there when the 


Bruins played their first hockey game in 
1924. And he avidly supported both the 
Celtics and Patriots through their forma¬ 
tive years and beyond. But no longer does 
he make the 100-mile round trip to Bos¬ 
ton to root for the home team. “I have 
had it with pro sports,” he says. “I have 
contributed my last nickel to the greed 
of players and owners.” 

Not only has Kellogg dropped out, but 
continued 


IT’S THE FANS’ TURN TO SPEAK OUT 


Below and on the following pages are excerpts from a nationwide poll of X39 self-de¬ 
scribed fans taken for SI by Yunkelovich. Skelly and White. Inc. According to statis¬ 
ticians. the responses reflect the opinions of all U.S. fans, u ith a margin of error 


THE FAN AND MONEY 


Vos 

No 



Is there too much emphasis on money in sports today? 

87% 

13% 



Does this overemphasis tend to reduce your enjoyment of 
sports, or do you forget it once the game begins? 

Reduce 

27% 

Forget 

73% 



Has publicity about big player salaries tended to increase, 
lessen or have no effect on your interest in sports? 

Increase 

13% 

Lessen 

22% 

No effect 

65% 


Are you interested in knowing the details of contract 
negotiations and player salaries? 

Yea 

22% 

No 

78% 



Do you feel that the free-agent system allows richer owners 
to buy the best players and win most championships? 

Yes 

66% 

No 

30% 

Unsure 

4% 


Should local governments use tax dollars to build sports 
facilities, even as a way to attract pro teams? 

Yes 

38% 

No 

53% 

Unsure 

9% 


Have the moving around of players and the 
proliferation and relocation of franchises made pro sports 
more confusing and less enjoyable for you? 

Vos 

48% 

No 

46% 

Unsure 

6% 


Have things like player movement and relocation of 
franchises lessened your loyalty to your favorite teams 
a lot, a little or not at all? 

Lot 

11% 

Little 

29% 

Not At All 

60% 


Do you think owners tell the truth when they say higher 
player salaries force them to raise ticket prices? 

Vos 

63% 

No 

27% 

Unsure 

10% 


Compared to other entertainment prices, do you 
think tickets to big-time sports events are too 
high, pretty reasonable or a bargain? 

High Reasonable 

44% 50% 

Bargain 

3% 

No Answer 

3% 

Compared to prices at restaurants, theaters and 
movies, do you think concession prices at sports 
events are too high, reasonable or a bargain? 

High Reasonable 

56% 38% 

Bargain 

1% 

No Answer 

5% 

If prices for tickets to your favorite sports event 
increased by 25%, would you still go? 

Yes 

56% 

No 

44% 



If the increase was 10%, would you still go? 

76% 

24% 



Would you be interested in joining a fans group formed 
by consumer advocates? 

Vos 

14% 

No 

85% 

Unsure 

1% 
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THE SEAGRAM S GIN 
"WIMBLEDON WHISTLE" 

Seagram's Gin and Schweppes Bitter Lemon... A Great Match! 


For an authentic British Bobby's whistle with chain, send check for S2.50, name and address to Wimbledon Whistle Offer, P.O. Box 11558, Newington,CT 06111. 
Conn, residents add 7% tax. Offer good while supply lasts.Void where prohibited.Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C.80 proof. Distilled dry gin. Distilled from grain. 


ifflpnun'f 

Exlrfl Dr* 
fjin 


Pour 1 Vi oz. Seagrams Extra Dry Gin **•-. 

over cubes, fill with Schweppes Bitter Lemon,garnish 
with orange slice,and you're ready to serve an ace. 


Seagram's Extra Dry.The Perfect Martini Gin. Perfect all ways. 



New National Smoker Study: 




High tar smokers report low tar MERIT 
delivers flavor of leading high tar brands 


Are the toughest "critics” of low tar cigarettes 
satisfied with the taste of MERIT vs. leading high 
tar brands ? 

Read the results from a new nationwide research 
effort. 

Results Confirm Breakthrough 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate 
MERIT taste equal to—or better than—leading high 
tar cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to twice 
the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers confirm 
taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

And in detailed interviews conducted among 
current MERIT smokers? 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it was an 

Kings: 8 mg' ‘tar!’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. percigarette, FTC ReportAug.* 77 
100's: 11 mg''tar;'0.8mg nicotine av. percigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


"easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren't 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not con¬ 
sidering other brands. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands—but continues 
to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time 
could be the most important evidence to date that 
MERIT is what it claims to be: The first major 
alternative for high tar smokers. © pwaip i«c. wn 

MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 










MONEY continued 


he has also written a pamphlet that 
chronicles the disenchantment of a real- 
life superfan. Like Thoreau, another 
balky New Englander who railed against 
the excesses of his day. he is not one to 
mince words. His social protest is titled 
To Hell With Pro Sports. 

Kellogg’s alienation began to intensify 
when the Patriots joined the NFL play¬ 
ers’ strike in the middle of the 1975 re¬ 
cession. He wrote, “Here they were on a 
minimum salary of $32,000—that’s min¬ 
imum —in a country where the unem¬ 
ployment rate was running at 10%. It 
was disgusting.” Then came the “single 
most indefensible and despicable piece 
of money grubbing ever visited on the 
people of New England by a franchise 
owner.” Kellogg is referring to the Ja¬ 
cobs brothers, owners of the Bruins and 
Boston Garden, and their revamping of 
the second balcony at the Garden “so 
that a few wealthy people, corporations 
and politicians could have some bragging 
rights in their fancy special boxes. And 
who was dispossessed? People who had 
supported the franchise for generations.” 
His final word on the brothers Jacobs— 
“Just so long as they own the Bruins, 
I’m taking a vacation.” 

Contract squabbles among the Red 
Sox and the whining of the Celtics also 
eroded Kellogg’s affections. Noting his 
ticket costs had nearly doubled since 
1970, he wrote, “So where do these vul- 
turish agents and players get off telling 
me they have at last wrung some con¬ 
cessions from the owners. All they’ve 
wrung is the pocketbooks of the fans.” 

That conviction led to the “last and 
final straw." a small point in the NFL 
players’ agreement with management 
that sent Kellogg “screaming around the 
house until my wife told me she couldn’t 
do anything about it, and would I please 
shut up. I found that I would now have 
to pay my proportionate share for hav¬ 
ing the players’ dental work done. Well, 
I’ll be damned if I will. With all the mon¬ 
ey ... athletes have, they are fully ca¬ 
pable of paying for their own dentists. 

“It isn’t that I can’t still get up the 
cash to attend events.” Kellogg says. “It 
has now become a case of. I refuse." He 
regrets missing the opportunity of tak¬ 
ing his two grandsons to the games, say¬ 
ing, "Perhaps pro sports can afford this 
sort of attrition, but I wonder.” 

So does one of the luminaries out of 
the Celtic past. “There is an undercurrent 
of discontent among fans.” says Bob 


Cousy, now a commentator for Celtic 
telecasts. “I see a massive turnoff every¬ 
where in the country.” 

But wait. Cousy is in foul trouble on 
that wordplay, just as team owners and 
often the press have been in depicting 
the fan as about to abandon his favorite 
games because of annoyance over high 
player salaries, strikes and other mani¬ 
festations of the overemphasis on money 
in sports. To imply that discontent has 
led to widespread turnoff is not only pre¬ 
sumptuous, it is also incorrect. There are 
complaints aplenty and doomsayers ga¬ 
lore, but so far they are a cause in search 
of an effect. Though the superfan on the 


In fact, the findings of a nationwide 
Poll of fans conducted for Sports Illus- 
trated by Yankelovich. Skelly and 
White. Inc., the noted public opinion 
firm, indicate that the fans are more in a 
mood to revel than rebel. 

“It seems as though nothing can deter 
American sports fans from their preoc¬ 
cupation with professional sports or from 
their enthusiasm for it—not even ex¬ 
pressed complaints about the commer¬ 
cialization that has occurred, the big sal¬ 
aries paid to the players, the motivations 
of the owners or the increase in unnec¬ 
essary violence,” the Yankelovich study 
says. “Instead, sports fans ... state un¬ 


THE FAN AND THE GAME 

Compared to five years ago, do you: 

More 

Less 

Same 

Have more, less or the same interest in spectator sports? 

38% 

14% 

48% 

Get more, less or the same fun out of watching sports? 

45% 

4% 

51% 

Have more, less or the same loyalty to your favorite teams? 

30% 

15% 

55% 

Have more, less or the same enthusiasm for star players? 

29% 

19% 

52% 


couch and Kellogg may represent the 
popular image of fans, they are excep¬ 
tions. They are practitioners of the one- 
man stand, not leaders of a revolt of the 
masses. The fact that their call for re¬ 
bellion goes unanswered points up the 
paradox of the modern fan: unrest with¬ 
out movement. In short, as sports atten¬ 
dance figures and TV ratings for the past 
decade suggest, there may be disgruntle- 
ment, but there is absolutely no evidence 
of mass turnoff. On the contrary, despite 
all their supposed irritation over the is¬ 
sue of money in sports, fans seem more 
turned on to the pro games than ever: 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AT PRO GAMES 


NFL 

Baseball 

NBA* 

NHL* 


1967 

53.281 

17.187 

6.859 

11,225 


1972 

57.692 

16.203 

9,259 

13.897 


1977 

56.750 

19,991 

11,198 

12.043 


AVERAGE AUDIENCE FOR 
NATIONAL TV GAMES 

(Listed by millions of households tuned in) 


NFL 

Baseball 

NBA* 

NHL* 


1967 

11.4 

9.5 

7.2 

3.7 


1972 

16.2 

8.6 

8.3 

6.4 


1977 

19.5 

10.1 

8.2 


'Figures for basketball and hockey are lor the 67-68, 
72-73 and 77-78 seasons. 


equivocally that, compared to five years 
ago, they are enjoying professional sports 
even more now. are rooting harder than 
ever for their favorite teams, and are 
more enthusiastic about the star players 
than they were in the past.” 

Clearly the species sports fan is not 
easily categorized. There is even some 
question about his lineage: “fan n (prob. 
short for fanatic) I: an enthusiastic dev¬ 
otee,” says Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary. It is the “prob.” that both¬ 
ers Peter Tamony, an etymologist who in¬ 
sists that the noun is derived from “fan¬ 
cier” or “the fancy,” as in horse fancier 
or those who fancied a game or were the 
fancy. If so. the occasional outbursts of 
violence on the part of fans belie their 
genteel origin. Yet the dichotomy is apt, 
for the modern fan is indeed a curious hy¬ 
brid, a wild-eyed connoisseur who is just 
as likely to savor the morning box scores 
as he is to rage through a night of rowdy¬ 
ism in the stands. 

In his natural habitat, whether he is 
lost among the roaring thousands or 
crouched in the mesmerizing glow of his 
TV set, the fan is a creature wholly re¬ 
moved from the outside world. He is in¬ 
volved on many levels, the first and most 
apparent being what one psychologist de¬ 
scribes as a “twin-pronged compulsive 
drive for escapism and catharsis.” In the 
idiom of the upper deck, that translates 

continued 
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MONEY 


into “a chance both to get away from it 
all and to blow off a little steam." 

No one better understands this than 
Bill Vecck. himself one of the most in¬ 
curable enthusiasts ever to touch ofT an 
exploding scoreboard. Upon resodding 
Comiskey Park two years ago, he said, 
"There's too much of the very sterility 
of steel and concrete and macadam that 
people arc trying to escape from. That's 
why I'm taking the artificial turf out and 
planting grass." 

Escape artists all, fans seem willing to 
go to any lengths to leave behind their 
workaday concerns. In Baltimore the un¬ 
employed have been known to stand in 
line to sell their blood to buy Colt tick¬ 
ets. “We need to get away from the fright¬ 


ening complexities of existence,” says 
Veeck. “Baseball is an island of surety in 
a changing world.” Once marooned, fans 
are equally fervent in their resistance to 
outside intrusions, especially if they 
smack of commerce. But manifestations 
of commercialism are not easy to avoid, 
particularly nowadays when spectators 
are beset by the notion that somehow 
they are watching not a promising for¬ 
ward but a $3-million, no-cut tax exemp¬ 
tion. “Fans have always known that pro¬ 
fessional sports are a business,” says one 
sociologist. “It’s just that now they are 
constantly being reminded of that rude 
fact and they don’t like it.” 

So they yell a little louder perhaps, ex¬ 
ercising the second tine of their twin- 



As in my business, it's all a question of 
the mix. Player freedom without a drop 
or two of restraint is like a martini with¬ 
out the vermouth—too potent. 

BOB STOCKER 

Bartender. Cincinnati 




I know they’re busy, but the players 
should be friendlier. You ask them to sign 
an autograph, and they just walk away. 

MICHAEL HAMMER 

Sixth-grader. Des Plaines. III. 


pronged drive. And why not? As Veeck 
notes. "A ball park is one of the last places 
on earth where a man can stand up and 
yell anything he wants to!” Not that any¬ 
one takes the fans’ screams seriously, 
least of all the screamers themselves. If 
anyone did, there would be mass arrests 
nightly for threats on the umpire’s life. 


Still, the invective has gotten more point¬ 
ed, as Dave Kingman learned when, dur¬ 
ing his contract dispute with the New 
York Mets last season, his appearances 
at the plate were greeted by a sign read¬ 
ing: JUST ANOTHER GREEDY BUM. 

“You banana! You dumb bunny!” is 
about as nasty as Stacy Lyle, an assistant 
vice-president of Chicago's Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, gets. She describes her 
invective as “part of the fun." What is 
not a lot of laughs is fan unruliness, which 
she blames on “our way of life. People 
arc under more stress, they’re more 
wound up inside. Sports is an outlet, but 











Sports is an outlet, but fans go to Bear 
games and express rage. Fans throwing 
things at the players or refs is insanity. 
It probably all goes back to Dr. Spook 
and toilet training. 

STACY LYLE 

Banker, Chicago 


fans go to Bear games and express rage. 
Fans throwing things at the players or 
refs is insanity. It probably all goes back 
to Dr. Spock and toilet training.” 

Or to the negotiating table. How much 
of the violence is a reaction to the grow¬ 
ing materialism in sports is conjectural. 
However, there is no doubt that cyni¬ 
cism is filtering down to the Dr. Spock 
set. “It’s not sport anymore,” says one 
sixth-grader from Western Springs, Ill. 
“Whoever has the most money wins. 
They say. here’s $2 million, play for us. 
The Y'ankees have all the money, so they 
win.” In Oakland the wholesale reshuf¬ 
fling of the A’s roster has left younger 
fans feeling abandoned, according to 
sports psychologist Dr. Thomas Tutko. 
“Kids need models they can look up to,” 
he says. “Now that their favorite players 
have gone, these kids are very reluctant 
to identify with anybody in the sports 
world because tomorrow they may be 
playing against you. Kids have said to 
me. ‘Why did they leave? Don’t they like 
us?’ We are modeling greed, egotism, 


self-centeredness. We’re modeling things 
that potentially threaten the fiber of this 
country. There’s no such thing as loyalty 
to anybody." 

If there is a single trait that almost 
every modern sports fan has, it is his in¬ 
sularity. “We’re in the Stone Age of con¬ 
sumerism in sports,” says Peter Gruen- 
stein, executive director of F.A.N.S. 
(Fight to Advance the Nation’s Sports). 
“There’s little recognition of fans as con¬ 
sumers and little understanding of the 
business of sports.” 

The fans seem to like their stones, the 
better for casting at the glass houses of 
those who would remind them that the 
real name of the game is Moneyball. If 
continued 


So many people say that the athletes 
are in the game for the money, but when 
you see a hard-fought game, when you 
see Tug McGraw jump up and down, I 
feel it can’t be all money. 

LOUISE WILLIAMS 

Secretary, Maple Shade. N.J. 
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not bliss, the fans suggest, ignorance of 
the dollar side of pro games is just the 
ticket for escaping to the sporting side. 
In truth, the fan is very much aware of 
what the money changers are up to— 
the same thing they are up to everywhere 
else—but he simply does not care to 
know the messy details. It tends to in¬ 
terfere with his knack for escaping from 
the outside world the moment the open¬ 
ing whistle is blown. 

That is one part of the profile of the 
modern fan that is clearly depicted in 
the Yankelovich survey. When asked if 
they would be interested in joining a con¬ 


sumer advocate group that would give 
them some say in the operation of the 
teams, a resounding 85% of the respon¬ 
dents said no. Partly that is because the 
fans have always known that they pos¬ 
sess the power to express their displea¬ 
sure by the simple act of staying home. 

On the assumption that fans want to 
know what is going on. the media have 
been reporting the money issue almost as 
if it were a game itself. According to Yan¬ 
kelovich, however, the fans not only pay 
little heed to all the money noise but also 
tend to be annoyed by it. By a lopsided 
margin of 78% to 22%, the poll shows 


that fans are not interested in knowing 
the details of contract negotiations and 
players’ salaries. “I go to sports events to 
have fun, a pleasant diversion,” explains 
Peter Hasson, a Seattle greengrocer. “I 
don’t want to read about conflicts. I don’t 
need more headaches. I don’t care what 
the players make. I don’t know why their 
salaries are made public. I don’t want 
them to know what I make, so why should 
I know their salaries?” 

Why? Because sports promoters now 
regard the big numbers as neon come- 
ons and the sports pages as their mar¬ 
quees: THOMPSON INKS RECORD $4 MILLION 
PACT! SAYS HE’S ‘HAPPY’. It is 
but one more manifestation 
of the misconception in some 
quarters that sports are mere¬ 
ly show biz. It is a thesis 
held in high regard by own¬ 
ers, players and, of course, 
Howard Cosell. Motor mouth 
in high gear. Cosell says. 
“Look, there is no damn way 
you can go up against Liz Tay¬ 
lor and Doris Day in prime¬ 
time TV and present sports 
as just sports or as religion. 
Sports aren’t life and death. 
They’re entertainment.” 

That approach may be why 
nearly half (46%) of the fans 
polled by Yankelovich protest 
that Cosell and his TV col¬ 
leagues are hogging center 
stage and detracting from the 
play. Sports do not need guest 
stars. Unlike show biz, the 
drama is real, not Active. Each 
game is one of a kind; there 
are no reruns and the show is 
never held over. Ultimately, 
though, it is the special in¬ 
volvement of the fan that sets 
sports apart as "not merely in¬ 
terludes,” according to one 
psychologist, “but the basic 
substratum of our intellectual 
and emotional lives.” 

That is a sweeping state¬ 
ment. but then no one has 
ever killed himself because the 
Rockettes were out of step. In 
1974, after his wife forced him 
to turn off the ball game on TV 
and go to work, a Florida cab 
driver shot himself to death 
because he missed Henry Aar¬ 
on’s 715th home run. And last 
season a man was fatally shot 
continued 
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Do you think pro athletes are paid too much, 

Too Much 

Too Little 

Right Amount 

too little or about the right amount? 

62% 

2% 

36% 

If you think they are paid too much, does this bother 

Lot 

Little 

Not At All 

you a lot, a little or not at all? 

22% 

42% 

36% 

Do you find it acceptable for players in individual 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

sports to earn hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year in winnings? 

68% 

26% 

6% 

How about the same level of earnings for team sports 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

players? 

58% 

37% 

5% 

In your view, are pro athletes: 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

Smarter than they used to be? 

69% 

22% 

9% 

More colorful than they used to be? 

68% 

25% 

7% 

Greedier and more self-centered than they used to be? 

67% 

26% 

7% 

Spoiled and pampered? 

58% 

33% 

9% 

Required to work hard for their money? 

83% 

14% 

3% 

As competitive as they used to be? 

77% 

18% 

5% 

Too competitive? 

26% 

66% 

8% 

A good example for kids? 

57% 

34% 

9% 

Do you think athletes have more, less or the same amount 

More 

Less 

Same 

of love for their games as they did five years ago? 

17% 

43% 

40% 

Who do you think has been most responsible for the 

Owners 

Players Courts 

Unsure 

recent increase in athletes' salaries: owners, 
players or the law courts? 

23% 

41% 20% 

16% 

Do you think a player should be free to play for any 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

team that wants him? 

64% 

32% 

4% 

If a player has a good season, should he be able to 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

renegotiate his contract, even if it hasn't run out? 

52% 

42% 

6% 

Do you believe that the free-agent system is destroying 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

players’ loyalty to their teams and fans? 

55% 

34% 

11% 

Do you think players' unions are a good idea? 

Yes 

50% 

No 

40% 

Unsure 

10% 

Do you think players should have agents to negotiate 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

for them? 

38% 

53% 

9% 

Do you think agents have a good effect on sports? 

Yes 

39% 

No 

45% 

16% 
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in a Denver bar for playing the jukebox 
while a Bronco game was on TV. Amid 
speculation that an impartial jury could 
not be impaneled anywhere in the Rock¬ 
ies, one Bronco fan asked. "Why have a 
trial? That fellow committed suicide." 

Of the high incidence of heart attacks 
in the stands. Dr. Harold Karpman. a Los 
Angeles cardiologist, says that the emo¬ 
tional stress of fans “may well be as great 
or greater than the physical effort put 
out by the athletes.” Whatever else sports 
may represent, analysts who have stud¬ 
ied their impact on fans agree that they 
are not show biz. 

"Sports are far more serious than the 
dramatic arts.” says Michael Novak, au¬ 
thor of The Joy of Sports, “much closer 
to primal symbols, metaphors, and acts, 
much more ancient and more frighten¬ 
ing. Sports are mysteries of youth and 
aging, perfect action and decay, fortune 
and misfortune, strategy and contingen¬ 
cy. Sports are rituals concerning human 
survival on this planet: liturgical enact¬ 
ments of animal perfection and the strug¬ 
gles of the human spirit to prevail.” La- 
verne & Shirley should live so long. 

According to Yankelovich’s national 
survey, nearly three out of four Amer¬ 
icans (72%) classify themselves as sports 
fans, although the average or “interested” 
(47%) outnumber the "avid” (25%) by 
about two to one. They prefer profes¬ 
sional sports (62%) to amateur (24%) by 


a wide margin, and slightly favor going 
to the ball park (46%) to watching on 
TV (41%). And they like football better 
than baseball, baseball better than bas¬ 
ketball. basketball better than tennis, and 
tennis better than hockey, golf, soccer 
or any of the other sports. 

That tennis has bounced ahead of 
hockey is. in part, the result of a trend 
that has made the sports widow an en¬ 
dangered species. Fandom has under¬ 
gone a big sex change. Every day is not 
suddenly Ladies Day—among avid fans, 
the men still predominate (73% to 
27%)—but among the average rooters, 
women have come a long way. baby, 
toward closing the gap (56% men to 
44% women). 

And women lead in recently engen¬ 
dered enthusiasm. They outstrip the men 
(28% to 7%) in terms of feeling more 
loyal to their teams than they did five 
years ago, and more females than males 
(25% to 1%) also get more excited about 
the star players than they did in 1973. 
“So many people say that the athletes 
are in the game for money,” says Louise 
Williams, a legal secretary from Maple 
Shade, N.J., "but when you see a hard- 
fought game, when you see Tug McGraw 
jump up and down. I feel it can’t be all 
money. It must be personal satisfaction.” 
For some women, the attraction is not 
that mysterious. Maureen Chambers, a 
Northeastern freshman, gets a kick out 


of pro soccer because “the players are 
sooo cute.” And. yes, she allows. “The 
games are fun to watch, too.” 

Overall, emotions about the modern 
athlete are mixed. A majority of fans feel 
that the players are smarter than they 
used to be (69% agree, 22% disagree, 9% 
not sure) but also greedier and more self- 
centered (67% to 26%); more colorful 
(68% to 25%) but also spoiled and pam¬ 
pered (58% to 33%). One common com¬ 
plaint is that the only thing a player will 
autograph these days is a no-cut contract. 
Upon being spurned at a Chicago base¬ 
ball game, Michael Hammer, a sixth- 
grader, said, “I know they’re busy, but 
the players should be friendlier. You ask 
them to sign an autograph, and they just 
walk away from you.” 


layers’ rights are a complex and 
confusing issue. Most fans con¬ 
tend that the athlete should be 
able to play for any team he chooses 
(64% to 32%), and a slight majority 
(52% to 42%) even defend his right to 
renegotiate his contract after a good sea¬ 
son. On the latter issue, there is di¬ 
vision along socioeconomic lines, with 
lower-income fans expressing more ap¬ 
proval of renegotiation (66%) than those 
in the upper-income group (44%). One 
respondent to the survey, a 30-year-old 
air-freight salesman, explains, “I’d 
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Is your general impression of sports 

Favorable 

Unfavorable Unsure 

owners favorable or unfavorable? 

56% 

36% 

8% 

In your view, are sports owners: 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

Basically honest businessmen? 

62% 

26% 

12% 

Dilettantes who just own teams for a hobby? 

35% 

53% 

12% 

In sports for publicity and recognition? 

50% 

41% 

9% 

Greedy? 

52% 

38% 

10% 

Persons of civic responsibility? 

41% 

45% 

14% 

Telling the truth when they say their teams lose money? 

28% 

61% 

11% 

Taking unfair advantage of tax breaks? 

55% 

21% 

24% 

Taking unfair advantage of athletes? 

49% 

41% 

10% 

In the sports labor disputes of recent years, 

Owners 

Players Both Equally Unsure 

who do you think was generally at fault? 

37% 

24% 

34% 5% 

Do you belie ve tha t o wners: 

Yes 

No 

Unsure 

Deserve the same tax breaks as anyone else? 

Should have to prove that they are making little or 

76% 

17% 

7% 

no money before they are allowed to move their teams? 
Deserve special antitrust laws, if that is what it 

62% 

32% 

6% 

takes for them to make a profit? 

30% 

58% 

12% 
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squeeze more money out of my boss, 
too, ifl could.” 

Despite their support of the new free¬ 
doms won by players, the fans contend 
(55% to 34%) that the free-agent com¬ 
muter system is destroying players’ loy¬ 
alties to both the teams and the fans. And 
66% of the rooters think the system will 
enable rich teams to buy all the best play¬ 
ers and win more championships. 

“Rights can go wrong sometimes,” 
says Bob Stocker, 45. a Cincinnati bar¬ 
tender. "As in my business, it’s all a ques¬ 
tion of the mix. Player freedom without 
a drop or two of restraint is like a mar¬ 
tini without the vermouth—too potent." 

Team owners might just as well retire 
their favorite props, the rags and the pau¬ 
pers’ cups. By a commanding margin 
(61% to 28%), fans feel that the sports 
moguls are lying when they say that their 
teams are not making money. And not 
only do a majority of the ticket buyers 
agree that owners are greedy (52% to 
38%) and lake unfair advantage of tax 
breaks (55% to 21%), but also woe betide 
the owner who tries to move his team to 
another city without showing just cause. 
That at least is the message from the folks 
who pay the freight, the ones who are 
showing a growing resistance to manage¬ 
ment's ploy of forcing cities to grant 
teams special favors by threatening to 
pull up stakes. Sixty-two percent of fans 
concur that owners should be required to 
prove that they are making little or no 
money before they are allowed to move. 

And presumably owners no longer will 
be able to lobby so effectively for commu¬ 
nities to build them multitiered palaces to 
house their teams. Fans are also voters 
and taxpayers, and in those roles they 
seem more likely than ever to temper 
their fervor for sports with some of the 
concern that has stirred the taxpayers’ re¬ 
volt. While a few—9%—reserve judg¬ 
ment, a convincing majority—53% to 
38%—objects to local governments using 
tax dollars to build stadiums and arenas, 
even to attract pro teams. 

Fans are also wary of the motivations 
of the sports merchants. They believe that 
owners are in sports more for the public¬ 
ity and recognition (50% agree to 41% 
disagree) than out of a sense of civic re¬ 
sponsibility (41% to 45%). Even their 
most complimentary consensus, a 62% to 
26% vote that owners are basically hon¬ 
est businessmen, is left-handed. “Owners 
have poor credibility about money mat¬ 
ters. especially among less affluent and 


non-white fans," the Yankelovich survey 
says. "What it comes down to is that the 
image of the owners is pretty much like 
that of all businessmen—questionable.” 

Even so, the sports proprietors enjoy 
a better rep than their nemeses, the 
agents. "I hate agents." says Dan Ehr¬ 
lich. a semi-retired real-estate broker 
who spends more than $1,000 a year on 
season tickets to pro games in Atlanta. 
"TheyYe the bane of our existence, par¬ 
asites living off the fat of the land. Some¬ 
body has to call their bluff to end their 
part in this charade." His fellow avid fans 
endorse the sentiment. Of those polled. 
45% said that the salary negotiators have 
a bad influence on sports. 

Agent Howard Slushcr finds that “in¬ 
credible" (100% to 0%). "I just don't un¬ 
derstand why the agents aren't the white 
hats in the drama," he says. “In a gen¬ 
eral soap-opera format. I'd be a hero. I 
mean that. I stand up for the worker." 

The fires of unionism no longer rage 
so brightly. More than that, fans are con¬ 
vinced that they are paying for the agents' 
negotiating skills. That is, 63% of the 
public buys the owner’s oft-repeated line 
that higher salaries force him to raise 
ticket prices. “I think management is do¬ 
ing a fine job, they’re trying hard,” says 
Pearl Sandow. a retired government 
worker who has missed only one Atlan¬ 
ta baseball home game, minor leagues or 
majors, in 20 seasons. “I don’t think we 
need sports agents. I’m afraid some of 
them have forgotten the fan. When they 
demand more, they’re actually taking 
from the fans.” 

Despite all the carping about the high 
cost of cheering, when it comes to the 
acid test—anteing up the ticket money— 
the fans arc more than willing. As avid 
fan Sandow points out, “If I thought I 
wasn't getting my money’s worth. I'd stop 
going." Considering that she is a Braves’ 
rooter, her words are testimony to the 
high tolerance of the fan. 

In fact, compared to prices for mov¬ 
ies, plays, concerts and the like, more fans 
feel that sports tickets are “reasonable" 
(50%) than “too high" (44%), and a few 
(3%) even rate them a “bargain." What 
would happen if prices went up 10%? 
Three out of four fans would continue 
to attend games. If the increase was 25%? 
More than half—56%—would still go. 

Sure, says the majority (76% to 20%). 
there are now more personality conflicts 
in sports. Of course, there is more unnec¬ 
essary violence on the field (68% to 31 %) 
continued 
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and more unruliness in the stands (58% 
to 34%). But deplorable as these are, are 
they enough to send loyalists scurrying 
for the exits? No, not yet. It is not so 
much a case of head in the sand as of stars 
in the eyes, an almost childlike faith that 
the glories of the game will prevail in the 
end. “Sport is my ballet, my opera,” says 
Blake Eagle, a Seattle real-estate consul¬ 
tant. “It is a major part of my life.” 

The image sharpens. Pennant in hand, 
there sits the true fan, the serene eye of 
the hurricane of money problems whirl¬ 
ing about the sports world. He is aware 
and concerned about the turmoil, but re¬ 
mains steadfast in his observance of the 
first commandment of fandom: Thou 
shalt not interfere with my enjoyment. 

For example, 62% of the fans feel that 
the players are overpaid. But among 
those who feel that way, the vast major¬ 
ity (78%) agrees that the salaries bother 
them just a little or not at all. Similarly, 
among the 87% who feel that there is 
too much emphasis on money in sport, 
an equally overwhelming majority (73%) 
of the fans says that they forget about it 
once the game begins, and only 27% say 
that it diminishes their pleasure. 

Indeed, the fans say that compared 
with five years ago they are more in¬ 
volved in sports than ever. The box score: 


Level of interest in 


sports 

up 24% 

Fun in watching 


games 

up 41% 

Loyalty to favorite 


teams 

up 15% 

Enthusiasm for star 


players 

up 10% 


As the end of the decade of the big dollar 
in pro sports nears, and after bitter years 
of strikes, suits, holdouts, walkouts and 
dropouts, the second commandment of 
fandom seems clear: Play ball! 

How well the teams play has far more 
effect on fans than the brouhaha over 
players' salaries or the price of tickets. 
And in some cities even the quality of 
play does not appear to be that big a fac¬ 
tor. So a sampling of comments from fans 
in two sports capitals, Seattle and Chica¬ 
go, indicates. Seattle, ski-jacket chic and 
bristling with the can-do spirit of its fron¬ 
tier past, is still too thrilled with having 
its big league franchises—the city had no 
pro teams until the SuperSonics arrived 
11 years ago—and its spacious new King- 
dome to demand miracles. “We waited so 
long for pro sports.” one fan said after the 


Sonics’ near-triumph in this season’s 
NBA finals, “that we’re willing to wait for 
a championship.” And willing to keep 
paying the high tariff for tickets. 

“Seattle was a secret—a provincial 
city,” says Morrie Alhadeff, the president 
of Longacres racetrack. “We always 
thought we were as good as anybody; 
now sport has given us the opportunity to 
prove it." Gail Markham, a bank clerk 
who moonlights at a Sonic concession 
stand so she can see some of the action, 
says, “Thanks to our pro teams we’re not 
a hick town anymore. We have a lot of 
teams now, and a lot to be proud of.” 

Even the supposedly jaded players are 
swept up by the love-in. There are no 
“uppity” stars in Seattle, claims Jim Mar¬ 
tin, a florist who supplied more than $ 10,- 
000 worth of flowers that the Sounder 
players passed out to their rooters last 
season to show their appreciation for the 
fans’ support. Martin says, “Here our 
players are in and out of the schools. They 
always stop to sign autographs and are 
very accessible to the kids. I guess it’s 
not to be expected in New York or L.A.. 
but here we are very friendly people and 
expect to be treated the same way.” 


r he Seattle sports craze is so intense, 
says Bob Keller, an air-traffic con¬ 
troller, that he can barely get his 
shopping done. “You go into the super¬ 
market and all the little old ladies want 
to talk about the game. The guys out steel¬ 
heading are fishing with earphones on 
so they can follow the Sonics. Sports 
brings everyone together. We're pulling 
together as a city.” 

Chicago, one of the nation’s oldest, 
most entrenched sports towns, has 
known its share of glories, but none re¬ 
cently enough to inspire blind allegiance. 
The support is there, but it has to be 
earned. Bill Veeck, who went so far as 
to install a lady barber in the bleachers 
at Comiskey Park earlier this summer, 
readily admits, “I've never said that pro¬ 
motion can do much if you aren’t win¬ 
ning. Promotion and a winning team 
break attendance records.” 

Consider the fate of Scott Freeman, a 
die-hard fan who patrols the bleachers 
at Sox and Cub games with his trusty out¬ 
fielder’s glove. He is 14 and laments. 
"Since I’ve been alive we haven't had a 
winner in Chicago—not one team." He 
feels that the “dumb owners are hurting 
baseball” by paying the big salaries. Still. 


before senility overtakes him, Scott 
would like some high-roller to make a 
down payment on his big dream. “What 
I want,” he says, “is a pennant winner.” 

The failures have kept alive the sec¬ 
ond-city complex. “That’s why we lose," 
says Alan Jacobs, a 30-year-old salesman. 
“New York gets the most publicity, and 
players would rather play there. No mat¬ 
ter what Bull player you name, you make 
him a Knick and he would be better.” 
So why is he the kind of fan who likes to 
watch two games at once on his two TV 
sets? “Sports are the only game in town,” 
he says. 

Stacy Lyle, the Harris Bank executive, 
does not like it that the sports pages read 
like loan applications. “I'd rather read 
about how Walter Payton runs,” she says, 
“not what he makes.” She considers the 
sports ticket a “good buy. In Chicago the 
opera can cost $26, a show like A Cho¬ 
rus Line is $16.50, the symphony is $9 
to $14 for an orchestra seat, and movies 
are $4. So $7.50 for a football game is rea¬ 
sonable, and at $ 1.50, baseball is a steal.” 
Becky Kelmanson. a sixth-grader with a 
crush on the Cubs, agrees. “The ticket 
prices are about right,” she says, sagely 
adding, “especially when we win." Out 
of the mouths of babes.... 

Meanwhile back in Exeter, N.H.. War¬ 
ren N. Kellogg has just finished his first 
year as a fan in exile. Like an addict who 
has lost contact with his pusher, he still 
follows the Boston teams in the press and 
on TV and concedes that there are cer¬ 
tain needs and affections that never dim. 
He even admits to having slipped off to 
Boston Garden one afternoon this spring 
to see John Havlicek play his last game 
for the Celtics. “1 figured I owed it to 
John.” he says. Ditto for Carl Yastrzem- 
ski. “When Yaz goes for his 3.000th hit," 
Kellogg says. “I’ll be there.” 

There is. in fact, every indication that 
when stability returns to professional 
sports—as it soon may—so too will War¬ 
ren N. Kellogg. Like pennant fever, fan 
alienation comes and goes in a contin¬ 
uing cycle of eternal promise. Over the 
long haul, the result is a devotion to—in¬ 
deed a demand for—fair and exuberant 
play that far exceeds the capabilities of 
the money changers to spoil the fun. 

For all his quixotic ways, for all the 
abuses and setbacks he is forced to en¬ 
dure. in the final analysis the fan hangs 
in there as the one real unsung hero— 
and the booing, cheering and enduring 
hope—of spectator sports. end 
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fun to take the Bus The'78 X\/A 
VW Campmobile Bus. Home VVfV/y 
never looked so good. 


IT’S MORE FUN TO TAKE 


© Volkswagen ol America 

VW CAMPMOBILE BUS. 


It's a family car. It's a motor home. 
It's a vacation cottage It's the 1978 VW 
Campmobile Bus And it turns any¬ 
where into your home away from 


The'78 Campmobile Bus is proba¬ 
bly the most economical and versatile 
family vehicle ever During the week, 
it's perfect for carting your crowd 
around town And on weekends and 
vacations, it becomes that vacation 
cottage you've always dreamed of. 
Because the VW Campmobile Bus 














Kodak introduces 




Instant color by 
Kodak. You get it 
only from Kodak 
instant cameras. 

Now, there’s a low-priced, 
motorized instant camera that gives 
you what no other motorized instant 
camera can—bright, brilliant, burst¬ 
ing color by Kodak. And its so sim¬ 
ple. Just press the button and out 
pops a clean, white print that turns 
to magnificent color right before 
your eyes. Like magic. It’s com¬ 
pletely automatic, no timing, no 
peeling apart, no mess. 

Close up or far away— 
focusing’s a snap. 

Kodaks “zooming circle” 
helps you get sharp, clear 
pictures of your favorite 
people because it lets 

you set the 
focus quickly 
and easily. 


Colorburst 

instant cameras 


hind or on the side of your sub¬ 
ject. And you can buya Kodak 
Colorburst 100 instant camera 
in a handy kit that also contains a 
Kodak electronic flash. 

Only Kodak instant 
cameras give you vertical or 
horizontal instant pictures. 
All you do is change camera 


position. For a 
horizontal group 
shot, hold the 
camera upright. For 
a vertical subject, hold the camera side 
ways. And. you can have copies made 
of your favorite pictures from wallet 
size to enlargements. 

Easy-to-use 
cameras— 
lovely-to- 
look-at 
prints. 




Colo 

rburst K >o 

A KODAK INSTANT CAMERA 


Tough, durable 
prints instantly. 

All Kodak instant prints have 
an elegant, textured Satinluxe”' 
finish that protects them from 
smudges, smears, fingerprints. You 
can even wash spills off with water. 

Electronic flash pictures. 
Colorburst instant cameras use 
flipflash or electronic flash. The 
Kodak electronic flash has an elec¬ 
tric eye that gives you correct expo¬ 
sures automatically. Great for fill 
flash outdoors when the sun is be¬ 


“The only 
low-priced, 
motorized 
instant cameras 
that give you 
this ...bright, 
brilliant, 
bursting color 
by Kodak.” 

©Eastman Kodak Company, 1978 


Colorburst instant cameras 
are comfortable to hold with 
just enough weight for shoot¬ 
ing stability. Best of all, Kodak 
instant cameras give you what 
no other motorized 
instant camera can 
—bright, brilliant, 
bursting color by 
Kodak. And after all, isn’t 
color the way to choose an 
instant camera? 














RADIO 


by MELISSA LUDTKE LINCOLN 


FANCY FIGURES VS. PLAIN FACTS 



FORMER MISS INDIANA WAS AMONG THOSE WHO MISSED OUT 


When the 1978 pro football season arrives, 
the face that helped send The NFL Today 
into first place in the Sunday ratings race will 
be gone. The departure of Phyllis George 
from CBS Sports for a career on the enter¬ 
tainment side of TV offers a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to get a line on how the networks view 
the role of women on sports telecasts. Do they 
want women sportscasters in the George 
mold—that is, beautiful, effervescent women 
who don’t know zilch about sports—or do 
they want them to be as knowledgeable as 
the better men sportscasters? 

The three network sports departments 
claim they want the latter. “Show us a qual¬ 
ified woman sportscaster and we’ll show you 
a woman we want,” they say. Furthermore, 
they point out that female experts are already 
doing color commentary on gymnastics, golf, 
tennis and women’s college basketball, al¬ 
though they acknowledge that so far no 
woman has contributed much more than a 
pretty smile on telecasts of the big three of 
TV sports—baseball, football and profession¬ 
al basketball. 

It is not that someone out there at a one- 
lung radio station or a 10-kilowatt television 
outlet is being overlooked. The networks, they 
say, are scouting the boondocks for a woman 
sportscaster as zealously as Bear Bryant or 
Adolph Rupp ever did for a halfback or a for¬ 
ward. Not only is there a shortage, but ac¬ 
cording to Barry Frank, former executive 
vice-president of CBS Sports, women are to 
television sports what Jackie Robinson was 
to major league baseball when he broke the 
color barrier in 1947. Employing a female as 
an expert on men’s sports will not be a whol¬ 
ly popular move, simply because viewers are 
not prepared for it. 

Despite their protestations, the networks 
continue to hire women who. they admit- 
,know thimblefuls about sports and to put the 
few women who know something about sports 
into meaningless roles. 

The trials of Barbara Mogan arc typical. 
She is currently Miss America's backup as 
well as the former Miss Indiana, and her only 
connection with sports—a tenuous one at 
best—is that she was a dance major at In¬ 
diana University. Like Phyllis George, Mogan 
was hired by Bob Wussler, the head of CBS 
Sports, possibly to be a second Phyllis George. 


When Wussler left his job 
in April, what to do with 
Miss Indiana and finding 
a replacement for George 
were passed on to succes¬ 
sor Frank Smith. 

After what one CBS of¬ 
ficial called “the greatest 
talent search since Scarlett 
O'Hara," 17 women, in¬ 
cluding Barbara Mogan, 
were picked (o try out for 
George’s job. The trials 
might have been better 
suited for a role in A Cho¬ 
rus Line. The network’s 
own Christine Craft was 
the only one in the lineup 
with any real sports know¬ 
how; the others were more 
accustomed to modeling and acting. When it 
was all over. Craft had not made it, nor had 
Barbara Mogan. Indeed, a winner was not se¬ 
lected, said CBS. 

Houston sportscaster Anita Martini saw the 
situation this way: “If Miss Indiana had got¬ 
ten on the air and was terrible, she could have 
ruined things for me and other women sports¬ 
casters. If she was good, she couldn’t help us 
either, because then the network talent scouts 
would go after Miss Kansas or somebody like 
that.” 

The situation is much the same at the 
other networks. ABC points pridefully to 
Andrea Kirby, who gives college football 
scores and does some segments on Wide 
World of Sports. But ABC also signed Cher¬ 
yl Tiegs, the country’s top model, to an es¬ 
timated $2.5 million contract and introduced 
her on a tennis tournament and a Kentucky 
Derby Special. Cheryl Tiegs is not exactly a 
Vin Scully. 

The departing George sympathizes with 
the predicament of the well-informed wom¬ 
an sportscaster. “Being considered as only a 
pretty face started to drive me crazy,” she 
says. “However, when a woman is too as¬ 
sertive or too knowledgeable, they don't want 
her." 

No one is more aware of this than Jane 
Chastain, currently a sportscaster for KABC 
in Los Angeles. She was hired by CBS in 
1974 but lasted only a year and a half. “At 


my first NBA game, the producer told me 
not to talk to any athlete or coach but to act 
impressed with how tall and how sweaty the 
players were,” she says. For a 12-year vet¬ 
eran in the business, the assignment seemed 
ludicrous. It also seemed to indicate what the 
networks want from a woman. 

NBC hired Regina Haskins, a sportscaster 
from Sacramento. Instead of using her to in¬ 
terview or analyze, the network had her ex¬ 
tract game predictions from a robot on a pro 
football show. 

“Women sportscasters have to be even 
more knowledgeable than men," says NBC 
Sports President Chet Simmons. "When men 
make mistakes, viewers accept that, but wom¬ 
en need to be perfect." Still, the executive pro¬ 
ducer at NBC Sports, Don Ohlmeyer, thinks 
things are looking up for female sportscasters. 
“In the past, women succeeded on local tele¬ 
vision because of their aggressiveness. They 
clawed to open doors. On the network level, 
whether you are a man or a woman, you have 
to be liked as a person. The next group com¬ 
ing along may not need to be so aggressive, 
and thus may be more acceptable to the male 
viewers.” 

The transition already is apparent on na¬ 
tional network news. Says Martini, "Why can 
women talk about wars, riots and presiden¬ 
tial trips and not be able to talk about sports? 
Why is there such a sacred bond between 
men and sports?” end 
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BASEBALL / Jim Kaplan 




The Royals’ rookie has only 2/2 pitches, 
but they've added up to an 11-3 record 


Gale is 
pitching 
up a storm 


M ilwaukee Manager George Bamber¬ 
ger was strangely humble the other 
night after Kansas City’s Rich Gale beat 
the Brewers 9-2 for his 10th win. On 
April 30, when Bamberger saw Gale for 
the first time, he called the 24-year-old 
righthander “a two-pitch pitcher,” 
though Gale had defeated the Brewers 
3-0 that day for his first big league win. 
Now, after being beaten by Gale for the 


third time, Bamberger had 
changed his tunc. “I was 
wrong about him,” he said. 
“Gale has good stuff.” 

Bamberger’s early criticism 
was understandable. Most 
hot-starting rookie pitchers 
do not go on to have fine ca¬ 
reers, particularly those who 
rely almost exclusively on a 
fastball and a slider. But it is 
unlikely that Gale will fizzle. 
For one thing, he is more a 
2 '/ 2 -pitch pitcher than a two- 
pitch one, because his fastball 
comes in two different ver¬ 
sions, one that rises and an¬ 
other that runs in on right- 
handed batters. 

There are more than a doz¬ 
en good rookie pitchers this 
season, some of whom are 
playing important roles in the 
division races. Lance Raut- 
zhan (1 -0,1.50 ERA) and Bob 
Welch (2-0, 2.63) of the 
Dodgers, Jim Wright (5-1. 
2.88) of the Red Sox, Steve 
Comer (3-2, 0.69) of the 
Rangers and Matt Keough 
(6-6, 2.62) and John Johnson 
(7-6, 2.76) of the A’s have all 
pitched effectively, at least in 
spots. But the 6 ' 7" Gale lit¬ 
erally and figuratively towers 
above them all. At week's end 
he topped the Kansas City staff with an 
11-3 record and was largely responsible 
for the Royals’ holding a 2 ’/ 2 -game lead 
in the American League West. 

After beating the Brewers on six hits 
in his first start, Gale went on to whip 
the Red Sox 3-1 on two hits, fanning 
Jim Rice twice and forcing Carl Ya- 
strzemski to hit three pop-ups. He later 
held Texas hitless for six innings in one 
game and for 6 V 3 in another. Then he 
learned how to pitch. 

"I had been trying to be too fine,” he 
says. “My walk-strikeout ratio [46-23] 
was terrible.” But on June 26. pitching 
in the twilight and haze at Anaheim dur¬ 
ing a game that started at 5:10 p.m. to ac¬ 
commodate national television. Gale was 
urged to throw every fastball down the 
middle. The Angels saw few of them as 
he struck out 10 in a 4-0 win. 

“I learned something in that game.” 
Gale says. “I found out that my fastballs 
move enough so that I can throw them 
all at the middle of the plate and they’ll 


naturally move around and hit the cor¬ 
ners.” Using this approach. Gale has 
walked just 14 hitters in his most recent 
six games, and last week he picked up 
his 11th victory with a seven-hit. three- 
walk performance against the Rangers. 

Gale adds to the effectiveness of his 
live fastball and hard slider by throwing 
them both with an overhand delivery in¬ 
stead of the more common three-quar¬ 
ters motion. “A pitcher who comes over 
the top has one major advantage,” said 
Ryne Duren. the former Yankee reliev¬ 
er. as he watched Gale get his latest vic¬ 
tory over the Brewers. “Their pitches al¬ 
ways move up and down rather than in 
and out. They always look like they’re in 
the strike zone when they’re coming to¬ 
ward the plate, and the hitters swing a 
lot more at bad pitches. If I have any crit¬ 
icism of Gale, it’s that he doesn’t pivot 
enough in the hips. People who throw 
three-quarters and use more body mo¬ 
tion usually last longer than people who 
go over the top. At least theoretically.” 

A physician’s son. Gale grew up in Lit¬ 
tleton, N.H. and was on skis at age three. 
He began pitching as a Little Leaguer 
and has regretted it ever since. “Kids 
should play all the positions,” he says. 
“And when they pitch, they shouldn’t 
throw any breaking balls until they’re 14 
or 15. Their arms aren’t mature enough 
to take the strain of the curve. Instead, 
they should learn to throw strikes and 
change speeds, which are more impor¬ 
tant parts of the art of pitching.” 

In high school. Gale was most artistic 
as a basketball center, averaging 21 points 
a game. But he liked baseball enough to 
turn down basketball scholarships at 
Florida State and Tennessee. Instead, he 
chose to attend the University of New 
Hampshire, which promised to allow him 
to minor in baseball. But after breaking 
his right ankle and then badly spraining 
his left ankle by the time he was a ju¬ 
nior, Gale came to doubt his future in ei¬ 
ther sport. It was only at the insistence 
of scout Al Diez that Kansas City made 
him a fifth-round draft choice in 1975. 

Gale was scheduled to start his first 
game for K.C. last Sept. I, but was left 
in Omaha when he suffered a cracked 
right wrist. He won two more games be¬ 
fore the fracture was placed in a cast. 

After all those broken bones, it is nat¬ 
ural that Gale plans to learn more about 
anatomical matters. “More players today 
are thinking of an education," he says. 

' I'm one semester away from my degree. 

continued 
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Warning.- The Surgeon Genera) Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER 100’S: 10 mg."tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 

11 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78 


'Smoking. 

Here's 
what I'm 
doing 
about it.’ 

“I like the taste of a good cigarette 
’t intend to settle for less. 

But I’m aware of what’s being said. 

So I began searching for 
a cigarette that could give 
me the taste I like with less tar. 

I found Vantage. A cigarette that 
really gives a lot of taste. And with 
much less tar than what I’d 
smoked before. 

“What am I doing about smoking? 
I’m smoking Vantage.” 

>. Cooper * 


G.S. Cooper I 
Edmonds. Washington 


Regular. Menthol, 
and Vantage 100s 






BASEBALL continued 


but I'd like to take some courses just for 
my own good—kinesiology, exercise 
physiology, things like that—so I can un¬ 
derstand my arm and lengthen my ca¬ 
reer. I’d also like to help young athletes 
learn how to lengthen their careers. 

“I was an environmental conservation 
major,” says Gale, who hunts, fishes, 
traps and hikes. “My wife and I have 
120 acres. I’d like to have a barn and 
some animals and be self-sufficient. May¬ 
be some day we can build and manage 
the place for wood production. I’m very 
big on wood stoves and renewable fuels, 
as opposed to fossil fuels." 

Once Gale gets rolling, his conversa¬ 
tion reflects a wide range of interests — 
the cause of hunters and trappers, squash 
(the game, not the vegetable), fly-fishing 
for Atlantic salmon. “I’d also like to learn 
to play the piano,” he says. “It would be 
great to be able to sit down and express 
myself. I admire Mike Reid for being able 
to give up pro football to become a con¬ 
cert pianist. I guess this isn’t the image 
people have of the big jock, is it?” 

Nicknamed Big Red, Gale has a re¬ 
markable resemblance in stature, hair 
color and philosophy to Dave Cowens 
of the Celtics. “Dave and Bill Walton 
are my idols," Gale says. But he refuses 
to see himself as being anywhere near as 
pivotal to his team as Walton and Cow¬ 
ens are to theirs. “People keep asking me 
about being the stopper,” he says. “I 
don’t feel that way at all. As long as we 
have pitchers like Dennis Leonard and 
Paul Splittorff. I don't feel any pressure.” 

“I don’t know where we’d be without 
Gale," Splittorff said about the rookie’s 
role on the Royals. Then he shook his 
head. “Yes, I do know, too.” 


THE WEEK 

(July 16-22 1 

by MIKE DELNAGRO 


Ml P ACT Third-place Pittsburgh 
I LrVO I (6-2) mounted its long- 
awaited run at the Phillies, winning six of sev¬ 
en—two in extra innings over San Diego and 
two more over old nemesis Los Angeles. 
Dodger Catcher Joe Ferguson had a hard time 
against Pittsburgh. In one game he was guilty 
of interfering with a Rennie Stennett swing. 
But wait. Although his bat was tipped by Fer¬ 
guson’s glove. Stennett lofted a long fly to 
right field. Bill Robinson, on third base, tagged 


up and scored easily after the catch. The plate 
umpire ordered Stennett to first base and Rob¬ 
inson back to third. Pirate Manager Chuck 
Tanner argued that in cases of interference the 
offensive team can opt to take the play. The 
ump agreed and waved Robinson and Sten¬ 
nett off the bases. The night before, Ferguson 
passed a teammate on the base path after Pi¬ 
rate Centerfielder Omar Moreno made a spec¬ 
tacular one-handed catch at the wall of a drive 
by Bill North. Ferguson was called out, the 
third out of the inning, just as teammate Steve 
Garvey crossed the plate. When the argument 
ended, it was ruled that Garvey had scored on 
the inning-ending double play. 

During the Pirate surge, 37-year-old Wil¬ 
lie Stargell and Dave Parker, back in the line¬ 
up after surgery on a broken cheekbone, had 
key hits, and Jim Bibby threw a six-hit shut¬ 
out at San Francisco. But after closing with¬ 
in VA games of Philadelphia—and Chicago 
still ahead of them, too—the Pirates made 
three errors and lost to San Francisco 3-2 to 
fall 5Vi back. 

The Phillies (5-3) scored only two runs in 
losing twice to Houston, lowering their sea¬ 
son road record to 17-27. Back home, Greg 
Luzinski hit his 22nd and 23rd home runs 
and Reliever Ron Reed got his first win of 
the season as Philadelphia split two games 
with Cincinnati and swept three from the As¬ 
tros. Steve Carlton failed for the sixth time 
to gain his 200th career victory. 

Chicago (4-4) held on to second place de¬ 
spite the danger that seemed to lurk at every 
turn in a doublcheader split with the Giants. 
In the two games: 1) Giant Catcher Mike Sa- 
dek suffered a broken jaw in a collision with 
Cub Shortstop Ivan DeJesus; 2) DeJesus was 
knocked cold; 3) Cub First Baseman Bill 
Buckner twisted his neck and was rendered 
unconscious while sliding into third base; 4) 
Cub Catcher Larry Cox left the game early 
complaining of a fever. Said Cub physician 
Dr. Jacob Suker: “It was like the first wave 
at Iwo Jima.” The Cubs also split with Los 
Angeles, as Mike Krukow won his fourth 
straight since returning from the minors. 

Just when New York (6-4) had fallen to 
within one game of last place. Pitchers Skip 
Lockwood, Tom Hausman, Nino Espinosa. 
Mike Bruhert and Craig Swan and sluggers 
Willie Montanez and Steve Henderson all 
came to life at once. As a result, the Mets 
pulled safely away from the last-place Cards 
by winning five straight, their longest streak 
since September 1976. 

St. Louis (2-6) still had those Ninth In¬ 
ning Blues. So far this season the Cards have 
scored only six runs in the ninth, none of 
which figured in a St. Louis victory. Ninth-in¬ 
ning ineptness might have a lot to do with 
the Cardinals’ 10-22 record in one-run games. 
Suffering most is Reliever Mark Lined, who 
has a 2.16 ERA and 96 strikeouts in 74 2 /j in¬ 
nings but a 1-7 record. In a game with the 
Dodgers, the Cards did manage to score two 


runs in the ninth. Alas, they lost 7-5. 

Maybe All-Star Pitcher Steve Rogers of 
Montreal {4-4) shouldn't have spoken up. 
Minutes before a game against Atlanta. Expo 
General Manager Charlie Fox was in the club¬ 
house upbraiding Montreal batters for what 
he considered inconsistencies. Most of the ti¬ 
rade was directed at Shortstop Chris Speier. 
who had but one hit in his previous 18 at 
bats. Suddenly Rogers interrupted Fox. 
Whereupon Fox challenged Rogers, the two 
went belly-to-bclly and Fox punched Rogers 
in the face. “He has no business interfering 
when I'm talking with one of my players.” 
Fox said later. “I never saw it coming,” 
said Rogers. Speier then went out and hit for 
the cycle, driving in six runs as Montreal —in 
an otherwise in-and-out week—breezed to a 
7-3 victory. 

PHIL 52-39 CH) 48-45 PITT 47-45 
MONT 47-51 NY 43-56 ST. L. 38-60 

IWf [A/CQT Cincinnati (5-21 
IlL VvL.01 clobbering New York 
9-1 in the seventh inning, the Reds’ Pete 
Rose—who had gone hitless in four earlier 
times at bat—swung at the first pitch and wal¬ 
loped a double into deep right center , extend¬ 
ing his hitting streak to 29 games. “Once you 
get five or six runs ahead,” he explained after 
the Reds had won 9-2. “you can’t really bunt 
for a hit.” Three nights later, Cincinnati was 
beating Philadelphia 7-2 in the ninth when 
Rose—again hitless-—laid down a perfect 
bunt for a single. Afterward he said, grin¬ 
ning, “Haven’t I given enough to baseball to 
bunt once in a while?” By week’s end Rose’s 
streak had reached 35 games, two shy of Tom¬ 
my Holmes’ 33-year-old league record. Over¬ 
shadowed were the hot bats—and tempers— 
of Red teammates Dave Concepcion and 
George Foster. Concepcion, who batted 
.462, was particularly offended by the atten¬ 
tion showered on Rose after Dave had hom- 
ered. doubled twice, singled and knocked in 
four runs in a win over New York. When re¬ 
porters finally approached him, Concepcion 
refused to talk. Foster, who belted five home 
runs in four games, is a peaceful man. but 
when beaned by Ross Grimsley, Foster start¬ 
ed toward the mound. He was deterred by on- 
deck batter Johnny Dench. “The party’s 
over,” railed Cincinnati Manager Sparky An¬ 
derson. “The only way to stop that stuff is to 
throw at the other team." 

Also obscured by Rose's accomplishments 
was the 24-game hitting streak of Jack Clark 
of division-leading San Francisco (4-4). 
Clark, batting .370 during his streak, doubled 
and batted in two runs in a 9-7 win over St. 
Louis, singled and doubled for four RBIs in a 
7-6 loss to Chicago and hit a two-run homer 
in a suspended game against the Cubs. Giant 
Second Baseman Rob Andrews’ first major 
league home run in 1.228 at-bats was the 
clincher in that 9-7 win over St. Louis. Vida 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


Blue notched his 13th win against Chicago, 
but reliever Charlie Williams, whose license 
plates read l-r-olt. walked five Cubs in a 
7-6 Giant loss. 

Don Sutton got his 200th career victory, 
and Reggie Smith found his “happy zone” as 
Los Angeles (5-31 moved to within two games 
of the Giants. After hurling a six-hitter to 
beat Pittsburgh 7-2. Sutton was nine wins 
away from Don Drysdale’s alltime Dodger 
record. Smith bashed his sixth homer in six 
games and announced to the world, “When I 
get the ball in the happy zone. I’m going to 
drive it out of the park." 

San Diego (3-5) clean-up hitler Dave Win¬ 
field had only two RBIs and went 8 for 32, 
and relief ace Rollie Fingers took a loss in 
each of his three appearances. “I don’t know 
what's happening.” said Fingers, whose 20 
saves lead the majors. John D’Acquisto struck 
out five batters in four innings to lift his sea¬ 
son total to 67 whiffs in 56 innings. 

Houston (3-7) Pitchers Joe Niekro and J. 
R. Richard each hurled victories in which 
they held the Phillies to one run, but after 
that the Astros lost six straight. Atlanta (3-6) 
held Greyhound Day for ex-Brave Pitcher 
Dick Ruthven. who came to town for the first 
time since being traded to Philadelphia last 
June. When Ruthven left Atlanta he was quot¬ 
ed as saying he was delighted with the trade 
because compared to the Braves’ outfield, the 
Phillies’ outfielders were "greyhounds.” 
Greyhound races were held. Greyhound pup¬ 
pies were given away and the Greyhound bus 
company parked its flashiest coach on the 
field. As Ruthven took the mound, the public- 
address system played Roy Clark’s song. 
Thank Cod and Greyhound You're Gone. 
Naturally. Philadelphia won and Ruthven was 
the winning pitcher. 

SF 58-39 CIN 56-40 LA 56-41 
SD47-51 ATL42-53 HOUS41-55 

A I \A/LQT 1 m n0t hot ’ scoffed 

ML VVL.OI Kansas City’s Clint Hur¬ 
dle. “I’m just doing what I’m supposed to 
do." Supposed to. indeed. Hurdle tripled and 
singled twice in an 11-4 rout of Texas. Then 
his ninth-inning single put the winning run 
on base as the Royals beat the Rangers 2-1, 
The next night, in a 9-0 victory over Boston. 
Hurdle homered and knocked in six runs, ty¬ 
ing a club record. The night after that, with 
Kansas City and Boston deadlocked at 5-5 
in the 10th inning. Hurdle doubled with two 
out and scored the game-winning run. In the 
9-0 game. Paul Splittorff blanked the Red 
Sox. who suffered their first shutout in 107 
games. In all. the Royals won six. lost none 
and moved past California into the division 
lead. "Until lately they hadn’t played well." 
said Boston Manager Don Zimmer. “But now 
I think they’ll run and hide." 

Oakland (4-3) was the only other team in 


the division to win more than it lost. The A’s 
advanced into third place and. perhaps as a re¬ 
ward, owner Charlie Finley bought the club 
its own videotape projector. Outfielder Mitch¬ 
ell Page had been asking for one for months 
in order to study his batting form. The An¬ 
gels dropped five of seven against Eastern 
also-rans Detroit and Cleveland. The only 
good news for California was Don Baylor's 
22nd home run and Nolan Ryan’s first vic¬ 
tory since May 23. After 22 days on the dis¬ 
abled list with an ailing shoulder. Ryan looked 
like his old self, shutting out the Indians 3-0 
and striking out 10. 

Minnesota (1-6) broke a nine-game losing 
streak when—who else?—Rod Carew tripled 
home a run and then scored on a single by 
Dan Ford. Winning Pitcher Dave Goltz had 
gotten the Twins’ last victory two weeks ear¬ 
lier. Chicago (0-6) lost. lost, lost, and Man¬ 
ager Larry Doby got an earful of his first 
hometown boos, boos, boos. He was also 
ejected from a game. 

Texas (1-6) and Seattle (1-5) fared slight¬ 
ly better, each winning a game. But Mariner 
pitchers yielded 47 runs in six games and. as 
righthander Dick Pole said. "Things couldn’t 
get worse.” For him, however, they did; GM 
Lou Gorman placed him on waivers. Ranger 
owner Brad Corbett was none too happy, ei¬ 
ther. At a press conference following Texas' 
fifth straight loss, he turned to Manager Billy 
Hunter and said, “The first guy you don't want 
on this club, bring him upstairs.” 

KC 52-41 CAL 51-45 OAK 49-48 
TEX 46-48 MINN 40-51 CHI 39-54 SEA 33-64 

A I r A OT While New York (4-2) 
ML LMO I was in the midst of its 
customary turmoil (page 14). Milwaukee 
(6-1) was uncustomarily sweeping a four- 
game series from Chicago, splitting a pair 
with the Red Sox and whipping Texas twice 
to reduce Boston’s division-leading margin 
to six games. Larry Hisle hit his 22nd home 
run in a 10-inning 2-1 Brewer triumph over 
Texas—Milwaukee's 11th win in 13 games— 
which upped the team’s record to 56-37, sec¬ 
ond best in the majors. Uncustomarily. too, 
it wasn't just Hisle who was giving oppo¬ 
nents fits; Catcher Buck Martinez, a .186 
hitter, slashed two run-scoring singles in a 
4-3 defeat of the Rangers, and righthander 
Mike Caldwell pitched two complete games. 
“Fantastic, huh?" beamed Manager George 
Bamberger. 

Catcher Charlie Moore was the goat in 
the Brewers' only loss of the week. Enraged 
when Umpire Rich Garcia called Boston’s 
George Scott safe on a play at the plate, 
Moore dropped the ball and charged the um¬ 
pire. While he argued. Butch Hobson sneaked 
all the way around from first base to score, 
giving Boston a 4-2 lead. But the next night. 
Moore homered and singled, driving in three 


runs to help beat the Red Sox 8-6. “I was 
down on myself.” he said later. “I knew I 
messed up.” 

Boston (4-3) lost twice in Kansas City, 
nothing unusual since the Red Sox have 
won only four of the 12 games they've played 
there since 1976. Reliever Bill Campbell’s 
recent habit of faltering in key situations con¬ 
tinued as he walked in the tying run in the 
eighth inning of the second K.C. defeat. On 
a brighter note, Jim Rice finally blasted his 
24th home run after a 21 -game dry spell. 

Detroit won five of seven, thanks mostly 
to Pitchers Jack Billingham. Jim Slaton and 
Bob Sykes. Billingham shut out California 
twice, and Sykes, coming out of the bull¬ 
pen, hurled two-hit ball for five innings to 
beat the Angels 7-3. Slaton, who is playing 
out his option and makes no bones about 
wanting to be traded to a West Coast team, 
went the distance in a victory at Oakland. 
In Billingham’s wins. Rusty Staub, who is 
having a superb year, had six hits in nine at 
bats, including two home runs. 

Cleveland (5-1) might be going nowhere, 
but the Indian pitching keeps improving. At 
one point last week the staff had allowed 
only 20 earned runs in 87 innings, a dandy 
2.00 ERA. Lefthander Mike Paxton pitched 
a two-hit shutout against Seattle in which 
he fanned six batters, four of them in one in¬ 
ning. Catcher Gary Alexander let the ball 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JACK CLARK: The Giant outfielder banged 
out 14 hits in 33 at bats, scored seven runs and 
had 14 RBIs while extending his hitting streak 
to 24 games. He knocked in 10 runs in four 
games, four of them in a loss to Chicago. 


elude him after Paxton had struck out Dan¬ 
ny Meyer to open the fifth inning. Paxton 
then whiffed Bruce Bochte, Tom Paciorek 
and Bill Stein. Baltimore’s Mike Cuellar had 
the majors' last four-strikeout inning in 1970. 

Ailing Jim Palmer of Baltimore (4-2). 
sporting a new mustache, "threw garbage" 
in defeating Chicago 10-3 for his first win 
in a month. To compensate for an aching 
back that saps his fastball. Palmer has been 
relying on change-ups and sliders. The mus¬ 
tache? “I’m keeping it until I lose,” he says. 
The Orioles played three extra-inning games, 
winning two. 

Toronto (3-4) staggered home from a West 
Coast road trip with one victory in seven 
games. Then Relief Pitcher Tom Murphy, 
winless since April 26. earned decisions over 
Seattle and Oakland. Against the A’s. Out¬ 
fielder Al Woods, recalled from Syracuse, 
drove home the tying and winning runs. 

BOS 62-31 MIL 56-37 NY 51-32 BALT 52-43 
DET 48-46 CLEV 45-49 TOR 35-60 
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The spirit of the Czar lives on. 



Wolfschmidt Vodka • Distilled from grain • 80 and 100 proof • Wolfschmidt. Relay, Md. 


It was the Golden Age of Russia. 
Yet in this time when legends 
lived, the Czar stood like a giant 
among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a silver 
ruble with his fist. And had a 
thirst for life like no other man 
alive. 

And his drink was Genuine 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
Made by special appointment to 
his Majesty the Czar. And the 
Royal Romanov Court. 

It’s been 120 years since then. 
And while life has changed since 
the days of the Czar, his Vodka 
remains the same. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka, 
lirit of the Czar lives on. 


Genuine Vodka 
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The small happenings in your life are big events to someone who misses you. 

Share them Long Distance, particularly on Saturday when everybody’s home and our 60% interstate 
discount applies. You can call up to 3000 miles for 21C plus tax (only 16c plus tax for each 
minute after the hist). For other times to save and details on dialing direct, clip out the chart below and 
put it in your wallet or by your phone. Keep the people you love tuned in to your life. 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there. 


Save 6096 on Long Distance all day Saturday. 
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GOLF / Sarah Pi leggi 



H ollis Stacy, the leader in the U.S. 

Women's Open, came to the 72nd 
tee in Indianapolis on Sunday afternoon 
with a one-shot lead over JoAnne ear¬ 
ner. Intent on parring the 310-yard, par- 
4 hole, she took out a one-iron and then 
hit a shot so fat that it went no farther 
than the bottom of the hill at the foot of 
the tee, approximately 150 yards away. 
Carner, with whom Stacy was paired, 
chuckled. “Naw, the Open doesn’t both¬ 
er us" she said to no one in particular. 
Then Carner look out a three-iron—and 
her ball landed 20 yards right of the fair¬ 
way and not much past Stacy’s. Between 
earner’s ball and the pin were the low- 
hanging branches of half a dozen healthy 
maples, a steep hillside covered with an 
acre of heavy rough and the gaping maw 
of an enormous bunker. 

Against rather strong odds, Stacy and 
Carner both parred the hole. So Hollis 
Stacy, 24. became the 1978 U.S. Wom¬ 
en's Open champion and the fourth play¬ 
er in the tournament’s history to win two 
years in a row. When she had made her 
four-foot putt for the par. the 5' 5" Sta¬ 
cy grabbed her 6' 2" caddie. Bill Kurre, 
and swung herself around his neck, as 
from a maypole, her Orphan Annie curls 
bouncing. It was an explosion of exu¬ 
berance that she had kept stifled through¬ 
out the grueling day. 

Stacy's winning score, 289, was five 
strokes over par, and the golf that went 
into her one-over-par 72 on the last day 
was shaky. But the tenacity or pighead¬ 
edness—whatever it is that makes win¬ 
ners—that enabled her Jo survive iwo 
rain delays, five lead changes and recur¬ 
ring adversity against an opponent of 
earner’s caliber is what made this Open 
special in its own way. 

Carner, who has won two Opens and 
five U.S. Amateurs, also shot a 72 on Sun¬ 
day. She had birdied the 3rd. 4th and 
5th holes with iron shots that were dead 
to the pin and was leading Stacy by a 
shot when the storm that had delayed 
their start by an hour and three quarters 
began to act up again. As thunder rolled 
across the Indiana cornfields, the sirens 
that signal suspension of play howled 
over the course, and Stacy headed for 
the clubhouse. Carner remained on the 
sixth tee, chatting with the fans who 


No open-and-shut Open 


Prevailing despite rain delays, five final-round lead changes and the determined 
challenge of JoAnne Carner, Hollis Stacy won her second straight U.S. Open 


stood in the rain, bumming cigarettes, 
making people laugh, trying to stay loose. 
Twenty-seven minutes later the sirens 
sounded again, but earner's hot hand had 
cooled and she bogeyed two of the next 
three holes. From that point on it seemed 
both players were trying to give the tour¬ 
nament to the other. But scoreboards can 
be misleading. In fact the next 10 holes 


developed into one of the fiercest head- 
to-head battles ever waged in women's 
golf. For example, although Carner went 
from one shot up to one shot down at 
the difficult par-4, 14th hole, she came 
right back on the next tee with an as¬ 
tounding 265-yard drive straight down 
the middle and tied it up again. 

Carner said she had looked forward 

continued 


Stacy was the survivor in one of the most thrilling head-to-head battles in the history of women s go/I. 
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GOLF continued 



A third round 79 put an end to L ope f title hopes. 


to her final-round matchup with Stacy. 
Over the years the two have developed a 
game within a game when they are 
paired, awarding points to each other for 
good shots. When Stacy made a 20-foot 
putt to save par on the 1st green, Carner 
said. "That’s one point." 

"You bet it is,” Stacy replied. It was 
only the first of many key shots for her 
throughout the long afternoon. 

“1 think the course is therapeutic be¬ 
cause it is difficult." Stacy had said ear¬ 
lier. "When I get on a course that's not 
very good, that’s not tough. I fall asleep. 
Mentally 1 must be lazy, like a little kid. 
but I always seem to do well when there’s 
a tough situation." 

By the time the day was over it was 
clear that even without Nancy Lopez, 
women's golf might just survive. The 
Rookie, who had tied for the lead after 
the second round but then soared to a 
painful 79 on Saturday, redeemed her¬ 
self with a 72 on the last day that gave 
her a tie for ninth with Sandra Post and 
Peggy Conley. Sally Little scored a 65 
on Sunday, the lowest round in the 33- 
year history of the tournament, then sat 
in the clubhouse dining room, watching 
TV and drinking beer w hile her 290 be¬ 


came good enough for a second-place tie 
with Carner. 

Earlier in the week it had been the 
heat, not the rain, that had bedeviled the 
field. Sixty-six players made the cut. all 
of them within 10 strokes of the leaders. 

On Saturday morning the air hung hot. 
heavy and still over the beauty of the 
Country Club of Indianapolis, among 
whose members have been such worthy 
Hoosiers as Booth Tarkington, James 
Whitcomb Riley and President Benjamin 
Harrison. Hallowed though these acres 
might be, ABC-TV irreverently sawed 
several branches off a large maple grow¬ 
ing at the edge of the 18th green so a cam¬ 
era could pick up the scoreboard near 
the green. A few people, who were 
watching the amputation from the shade 
of what was left of the tree, shook their 
heads, and the foreman of the grounds 
crew muttered under his breath. “Just 
as well cut the whole thing down." But 
the work continued. July in Indiana be¬ 
ing a poor season for outrage. 

As the third round began. Lopez 
shared the lead with 29-year-old ama¬ 
teur Carol Semple, a municipal bonds an¬ 
alyst for a Pittsburgh bank and the 1973 
U.S. Women's Amateur champion (she 
wound up low amateur this year with 
297), and Donna Horton White, another 
former Amateur champion now in her 
first full year as a pro. One stroke back, 
at three over. Carner and Stacy were tied 
with amateur Cynthia Hill from Colo¬ 
rado Springs, the Amateur champion in 
1974. And at four over was Donna Ca- 
poni Young, the Open winner in 1969 
and 1970. Altogether, the names on the 
10-line leader boards represented 20 
USGA national championships—Lopez 
with two Junior titles. Semple. White and 
Hill with one Amateur apiece. Carner 
with a Junior, five Amateurs and two 
Opens. Stacy with three Juniors and an 
Open. Young with two Opens and Lau¬ 
ra Baugh with an Amateur. The cream, 
most of it. was at the top and the churn¬ 
ing was about to begin. 

Lopez, paired with Carner. left the 1st 
tee. on the way to her 79. with most of 
the day’s gallery of more than 5.000 strug¬ 
gling along behind. Like a beloved child 
going off to camp, she was kissed good- 
by by Tim Melton, a sportscastcr from 
Pennsylvania who seems to have re¬ 
placed Ron Benedctti in her affections, 
by Domingo, her father, by Delma. her 
sister, by Dana, her niece, by Bernie Jr., 
her nephew, and by half a dozen other 


people. But it turned into a terrible day 
for The Rookie. She could not keep her 
ball on the hard, fast and extremely small 
greens, and her 79 was her worst score 
of the year and second worst as a pro¬ 
fessional. She still managed a smile af¬ 
terward, but it was a small, wistful smile 
instead of the blaze that had brightened 
the skies during her triumphal march 
through the late spring and early sum¬ 
mer when she won five straight. 

Carner shot a two-over-par 73, the 
type of round for which she is famous. 
There were three bogies and one birdie, 
but the fun was in the pars she saved 
when her tee shots went astray—up an 
adjacent fairway and over some trees 
onto the 10th green, for instance. Then 
there was the time she punched a four- 
iron from a 45-degree angle around a 
towering sycamore and nearly onto the 
5th green. Like everyone else in the tour¬ 
nament, Carner used all the clubs in her 
bag. Several times. 

Donna Young’s 68 the first day. which 
led the tournament by two strokes, 
seemed at first to serve notice that she 
was ready to win her third Open. But 
she wiped out her advantage on Friday 
with a 78 that left her so angry she 
couldn’t speak for half an hour. “I did 
not hit a single solid shot or a single sol¬ 
id putt the entire day,” she finally said 
slowly, through clenched teeth. She fin¬ 
ished with a 73 and a 75 for 294. giving 
her a tie for sixth. 

The U.S. Women's Open is not the 
richest tournament of the year, but it 
matters the most and it always has. Even 
in the days, not very long ago, when the 
women were struggling for a living and 
the USGA was offering a prize of only 
$55,000 for its championship, compared 
to $200,000 for the men. and the women 
players, even the good ones, were saying 
that the Dinah Shore Winners Circle was 
the real championship because it was 
worth $180,000. nobody really believed 
it. For one thing, national championships 
are not decided in Palm Springs, site of 
the Dinah Shore. Lately the USGA has 
upgraded the Women's Open in large and 
small ways. The purse this year was 
$100,000. and next year it will go still 
higher. TV is paying the Open more 
mind. too. thanks mostly to Nancy Lo¬ 
pez. But mainly the Open is the Open be¬ 
cause it has been won by Patty Berg. Babe 
Zaharias. Louise Suggs. Betsy Rawls, 
Mickey Wright and JoAnne Carner. And 
Hollis Stacy. end 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


enjoy it? 


Enjoyment’s the name of the game. So I smoke 
Salem. Full, rich flavor. Smooth, fresh menthol. 
Can’t beat ’em. Enjoyment every time. 

Enjoy Salem Flavor. 


KING: 18 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine. 100'S: 18 mg. "tar”. 
1.3 mg. mcotino.av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.'77. 







FUTURE 

CELICA 


Touring comfort in the future. The reclining driver's bucket seat features a 
designed adjustable lumbar support Visibility is enhanced by increased glass 
area And the trunk has been increased by 30% 

Value in the future. The Celica is durable. 

expensive and gets great gas mile¬ 
age In EPA tests the Celica was rated 
at 34 mpg highway. 20 mpg city These 
EPA ratings with 5-speed overdrive 
transmission are estimates. Your mileage 
will vary depending on your driving habits 

and your car's condition and equipment _ 

California ratings will be lower The 1978 Celica. The car of the 
future The car of the year 


Grand Touring in the future. Aerodynamic improvements have contrib 
uted to increased interior room (4"at shoulders), stability, performance and 
decreased interior noise. The cockpit instruments demonstrate functional 
engineering at its finest The Celica's handling formula includes MacPherson 
strut front suspension, steel belted radials and power assisted front disc brakes 


Motor Trend Magazine's Import Car of the 
Year. The Toyota Celica. A car which meets or 
exceeds all 1980 Federal fuel economy and 
safety standards And the car which best met 
Motor Trend's criteria for Import Car of the 
Year A car with comfort, style, efficiency and 
durability. The 1978 Celica GT and ST Sport 
Coupes and GT Liftback (not pictured) 





















boxing / Joe Jares 


N ormally a placid 20-year-old, when 
he gets into the ring Pipino Cuevas 
becomes what his fellow Mexicans call a 
tipo asesino —an assassin type. At the 
start of the first round, he surges out of 
his corner throwing punches as if his 
opponent had just insulted his mother. 
For this reason, and others, Pipino Cue¬ 
vas is the welterweight boxing champion 
of the world. 

Carlos Palomino, a 28-year-old college 
graduate, usually starts his fights slowly, 
watching for openings. He gets stronger 
and more assertive as the match wears 
on. An opponent must either take Pal¬ 
omino out early or suffer a battering. He 
is more a surgeon than an assassin. Pal¬ 
omino also is the welterweight boxing 
champion of the world. 

The World Boxing Association recog¬ 
nizes Cuevas, the World Boxing Coun¬ 
cil recognizes Palomino, and everyone 
recognizes that a match between the two 
would not only settle the title but also 
be a very big draw. "The thing that's 
holding it up is money,” says Palomino 
at his Huntington Beach, Calif, home. 
"The networks or the promoters are un¬ 
willing to pay what each one of us is ask¬ 
ing, say, $500,000 each. In an age when 
they’re putting up millions of dollars for 
the heavyweights. I can’t see why they 
can’t pay a fraction of that to title- 
holders in another division. And this 
would be a more interesting fight than 
most heavyweight matches that can be 
made right now.” 

Cuevas won his version of the title 
July 17. 1976. in Mexicali, Mexico, by 
knocking out Angel Espada in the sec¬ 
ond round. The toughest of his six de¬ 
fenses was a return engagement against 
Espada in San Juan, Puerto Rico late last 
year: Cuevas won that one on an 11th- 
round knockout, or about nine rounds 
late for him. 

Cuevas now fights mostly in Califor¬ 
nia. where his matches are promoted by 
ex-Los Angeles Rams Placekicker Dan¬ 
ny Villanueva, now a sportscaster on 
KMEX. a Spanish-language TV station 
in Los Angeles. "The rumor is that Cue¬ 
vas fights three rounds in the dressing 
room before he even goes out to fight,” 
says Villanueva. “I’m not kidding you.” 

“I’ve seen a few of his fights,” Pal¬ 
omino says. "Only one in person, the 
others on television. Cuevas is a very 
strong guy. He depends a lot on his 
left hand. He’s a hooker from the word 


A welter 
of welters 


Cuevas is the WBA champ. Palomino is 
the VZBC champ. They want each other 


go. He starts a fight very, very fast; just 
comes out smoking. But one thing, he’s 
very easy to hit. He can be hit just about 
at will. I’m very confident I can beat him 
for that reason. Cuevas hasn’t fought 
anybody with a punching ability in my 
class.” 

“Cuevas is fairly easy to hit,” agrees 
Palomino’s manager, Jackie McCoy. 
“And he does sure enough come out 
swinging, all right. The only thing is, Cue¬ 
vas is very dangerous those early rounds. 
He seems to tire as the rounds go by, but 
he’s liable to kill about three guys before 
he runs out of gas. That’s the bad part.” 

Cuevas, who is listed as “Jose Pipino 
Cuevas” in The Ring record book but as 
Pipino Cuevas Gonzalez on his birth 
certificate, is part Italian on his mother’s 
side of the family, hence the Italian 
diminutive Pipino rather than the Span¬ 
ish Pepe. The son of a butcher, he grew 
up in the Colonia Panamericana section 
of Mexico City with four brothers and 
six sisters. 

According to Villanueva. Cuevas got 
into a lot of trouble as a boy, so his fa¬ 
ther took him to a gym at age 13. At 14 
he turned professional and suffered four 
early losses—two in 1972, two in 1973— 
but only one since. At 18 he was a 
champion, decking Espada with, yes, a 
left hook. 

Cuevas' training base for the last three 
years has been a second-floor public gym¬ 
nasium above the Arce Public Baths in 
Mexico City. There the young fighter is 
put through his daily hour-and-a-quar- 
ter workouts by Manager Lupe Sanchez. 
Cuevas loves to train, says Villanueva, 
does everything Sanchez tells him to do 
and stays away from serious social en¬ 
tanglements. [t has paid off: he owns five 
automobiles—an LTD, a Valiant, a 
Gremlin, two Dodges—and a four-ton 
truck. The truck is for hauling meat to 
continued 



Boxer Palomino (above) and Slugger Cuevas 
say they'll fight it out for $500,000 apiece. 
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BOXING continued 


the three butcher shops he has bought 
for his father. Cuevas is also a qualified 
butcher—in the literal sense. 

Palomino was born in Mexico, too. but 
moved to the U.S. with his parents when 
he was 10 and is an American citizen. 
He grew up for the most part in West¬ 
minster. near Long Beach, but the two 
years he spent with an aunt in the San 
Joaquin Valley farm town of Corcoran 
were invaluable, because his aunt never 
let him skip school and made him study 
two or three hours a day. As a result a 
tough Tijuana street brawler became a 
fairly good student, eventually attending 
junior college and then getting a recre¬ 
ation-administration degree from CaJ 
State-Long Beach. 

Palomino became a welder when he 
graduated from high school and in Feb¬ 
ruary of 1970 started working out in a 
gym. where he caught the eye of a fight 
manager named Noe Cruz. But before 
Palomino could gel his amateur license, 
he was drafted into the Army. 

"I went to Fort Hood. Texas and I 
signed up for the post boxing tourna¬ 
ment. and that was the beginning,” says 
Palomino. "I won the Fort Hood tour¬ 
nament as a welterweight. Then I got sent 
to a bigger tournament, the Fourth Army, 
and I won that. And from there they sent 
me to the All-Army Tournament, which 
is a very, very big one. There’s 500. 600 
guys there trying to make the Army 
boxing team.” Palomino pared himself 
down to 139 pounds, won the junior 
welterweight division and competed for 
the Army team at that weight. The Army 
coaches had him sleeping in plastic 
workout suits and eating less than a 
barracks mouse. 

"They made a 139-pounder out of 
him," says McCoy, "but I don't know 
how they did it. I have a hard time keep¬ 
ing him at 147.” 

McCoy (ne Warren Spaw), a veteran 
longshoreman and fight manager, was 
brought in by Cruz when Palomino was 
discharged in 1972. He and Cruz are 
co-managers, but McCoy does the 
negotiating with promoters. 

McCoy wasn’t too impressed with Pal¬ 
omino at first, pegging him as just an¬ 
other straight-up AAU fighter. Still. Pal¬ 
omino was undefeated until he injured a 
shoulder in his eighth fight. He was told 
that he would probably never be strong 
enough to fight again. 

“Then I met this Chinese acupunctur¬ 
ist." Palomino says. "He gave me 10 


treatments, and in May of '74 I had my 
first fight coming back. I haven’t had a 
problem since.” 

Palomino was indeed a much im¬ 
proved fighter after the needling. "I don’t 
know what happened," says McCoy. 
“Before he was hurt he looked like a typ¬ 
ical AAU fighter. When he came back, 
he started punching a lot harder and 
looked a lot better.” 

“The biggest change was that I start¬ 
ed doing more things in the gym." Pal¬ 
omino says. “I began experimenting, 
looking for new ways to block and throw 
punches. Some guys are afraid to exper¬ 
iment because they know they'll get 
banged the first couple of limes. But it 
made me a better fighter.” 

Did it ever. Palomino's record was 
19-1-3 when he got his big chance—for 
a measly $10,000 and expenses, accord¬ 
ing to McCoy. He would meet John Stra- 
cey of England for the WBC welter¬ 
weight title. Palomino had fought to a 
draw with Hedgemon Lewis seven 
months before, and Stracey would be 
only the second big-name boxer he had 
ever met. Stracey’s handlers expected an 
easy victory. 

O n June 22, 1976, in London's Wem¬ 
bley pool. Palomino beat Stracey on 
a TKO in the 12th round after putting 
him down for two eight-counts with body 
punches. Since then the champ has de¬ 
fended the title seven times and improved 
his record to 27-1-3. McCoy says that 
for the last defense, against Armando 
Mufiiz—also, curiously, a college grad¬ 
uate—Palomino got $132,000, not to 
mention a broken left hand. 

Cuevas and Palomino have fought 
only two common opponents. Both 
lost early decisions to an otherwise un¬ 
distinguished fighter named Andy Price 
before becoming champions. Palomino 
in 1974. Cuevas in 1976. And both 
defeated Jose Palacios, Cuevas on a TKO 
in the 10th, Palomino on a knockout in 
the 13th round. 

Villanueva, among others, both fans 
and promoters, savors the prospect of 
their meeting in Los Angeles. "What 
you’ve got here is a very interesting 
matchup.” he says. “You’ve got the slow 
starter, the calculating, mature fighter 
who started boxing very late in life—Pal¬ 
omino. A veteran of the service who 
wails his turn. And then you’ve got this 
magnetic 20-year-old who won a cham¬ 
pionship as a teen-ager. 


“Cuevas knocks ’em out in the first 
round if he can. The other one doesn’t 
get started until the fifth, then he gets 
steamed, steamed. By the 10th. the J5th. 
he’s unbeatable. Pipino isn’t the boxer 
that Palomino is. Palomino doesn't have 
the punch that Pipino has. 

“Pipino is in a class by himself as a 
draw. At the gate he’s just unbelievable. 
Let me give you an example. Carlos Zar¬ 
ate. great little fighter, unbeaten, de¬ 
fended his bantamweight title at the 
Forum and drew 15,000. Now, that’s 
for a title fight. The next day 6,500 peo¬ 
ple watched Pipino work out at the 
Olympic Auditorium! Whatever it is that 
Ruben Olivares had, and whatever it is 
that Pajarito Moreno had. whatever it 
is that those chosen few have. Pipino 
Cuevas has. In Mexico they call it an¬ 
gel. Angel. He has an angel. Whatever 
it is. people go crazy.” 

Promoter Bob Arum of Top Rank in 
New York says the match will be made 
soon, that the Palomino and Cuevas 
camps are not asking impossible money. 
He indicates that Villanueva, and Jackie 
McCoy's friends at the Olympic Audi¬ 
torium. would probably participate in the 
promotion. The two fighters have pretty 
much cleaned up the division except for 
each other, but there remain a couple of 
hurdles. Cuevas will first defend against 
Pete Ranzany of Sacramento, the WBA's 
No. I contender, maybe in Sacramento 
on Aug. 19. The WBC wants Palomino 
to meet its top contender. Wilfredo Ben¬ 
itez, in September, depending on wheth¬ 
er Palomino's left hand is healed. Ben¬ 
itez has been stricken with hepatitis, 
however, so the defense might be against 
Dave Green of England. 

When Cuevas and Palomino do square 
off, be it in November. December or Jan¬ 
uary. the early rounds especially should 
be fascinating. Cuevas racing out of his 
corner throwing left hooks, and anything 
else he can think of. Palomino seeing doz¬ 
ens of openings amid the flying leather 
and hoping the ascsino's angel has tak¬ 
en the night off. Ringsiders wearing hel¬ 
mets for protection against the volatile 
Mexican fans, most of whom will be 
screaming for Pipino. 

“I feel very strongly that we should 
be able to get the half-million dollars 
apiece," says Palomino, "because for 
that fight, regardless of whether it’s put 
on national television, we could fill the 
Coliseum. Half of Mexico would come 
up to see that fight." end 
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don’t know what it is that wakes 
me at this time every morning, but 
1 have been doing it since 1 was a rookie. 
Thai's nine years of Southern California 
summers, waking just before the trainer 
makes his rounds. 

The first thing I see is the white plaster 
ceiling. I always sleep on my back with 
my legs elevated. It gives me low-back 
pain but keeps my knee from swelling. 
Down the dormitory hall I hear the 
squeak of Dobie’s crepe-soled Riddell 
trainer’s shoes. I always wake before the 
squeaks. I don't know why. 

I wake up completely, instantly, my 
mind alert and functioning at full speed. I 
begin to concentrate on the day’s chal¬ 
lenge. It’s a good feeling, a slight rush. It’s 
concentration that keeps me intact, and 
in this business staying intact is what it’s 
all about. I believe in the psychology of 
the victim. Alert is not only a good 
feeling, it’s necessary. You have to make 
your breaks and never let down. 

Dobie Rank, the trainer, rattled the 
door open. 

“L.D., Mabry, get up. Breakfast at sev¬ 
en. the taping schedule is posted.” He 
moved down the hall. 

I stretched and listened to him contin¬ 
ue his wake-up circuit. He would finish 
waking all the veterans on the first floor 
and then climb to the second floor and 
start rousing the rookies. 

Today is the last of two-a-day prac¬ 
tices. Two-a-days are tough, with the hu¬ 
miliation and the heat of 85° Southern 
California days. We train in California 
because Texas summers are brutal. Today 
is also a cut day. Some guys can’t stand 
the anxiety of waiting out the cuts, wait¬ 
ing for the Turk. But anxiety is the price 
of living in the future, and I’ll pay it. 

“Aaahh." L. D. Groover, my room¬ 
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mate, stirred on the other bed. He’s a de¬ 
fensive tackle; I’m a cornerback. An ice 
pack slid from L.D.’s knee to the floor 
with a muled splash. “Damn. My bones 
have gone soft.” 

Doors started slamming up and down 
the hall. L.D. switched on his radio. .. 
and the pollution index is a big 105 ... 
that’s unacceptable ... and now the CB 
song of the day. God's Got His Ears On." 

A phone rang down the hall. L.D. 
leaned over and took our phone off the 
hook. On cut days Coach Buck Binder 
phones players and has them bring their 
playbooks to the coaches’ wing. We dis¬ 
connect the phone on cut days. It won't 
keep us from getting cut, but it will make 
it more difficult for Buck. 

This year 1 am not worried about cut 
days. 1 am having my best camp ever and 
after today the practice schedule eases 
off. We begin exhibition season Saturday 
against the Rams. I have made it through 
the hard part. We still don’t answer the 
phone. It is tradition and superstition and 
has worked so far. 

The dining hall was across the common 
from the dormitory. L.D.’s tray was 
heaped with food and a rainbow of pills. 
Besides anabolic steroids to bulk up, L.D. 
had vitamins, protein pills for energy, salt 
pills for fluid retention and muscle 
cramps, calcium pills to prevent pulls and 
strains, and Papase for swelling. 

“They cut Costa.” 

“I know,” L.D. nodded, “I saw him 
packing." He scanned the busy room. 
“Anybody else?” 

We all shrugged. Ezra Lyttle, the other 
cornerback, popped a prune into his 
mouth, grimaced and quickly spit it out. 
A clattering drone filled the dining hall 
with energy. 

Buck Binder and the other coaches 
walked in from their morning meeting. 
“They gotta cut nine more,” L.D. said, 
touching the running sore between his 
eyes where his headgear wore away the 
flesh during butt-blocking drills. He 
would have the ulcer until contact work 
tapered off. Until then he’d just bleed and 
scab up. Most linemen had years of scar 
tissue between their eyes. 

I glanced around and tried to figure 
who would be gone by nightfall. As camp 
progresses it gets harder to pick the likely 
cut victims. Each cutdown day brings its 
own surprises. Cut days make this busi¬ 
ness lonely, but the intensity counters the 
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loneliness. You feel and taste more on 
one Sunday afternoon than most people 
do in a lifetime and you don’t have to wail 
years to find out if you are doing a good 
job. The hitting gets me off—the strange 
mixture of pain and power, the shock in 
opponents’ eyes when they realize they 
are overmatched. I give it all I’ve got. 1 
never walk off the playing field confused 
or uptight. Eventually all that adrenaline 
burns up your circuits, but_ 

It is my ninth season, my fifth straight 
without missing a game. Confidence is 
the key. Confidence and discipline. 

“Negative thinking never got nobody 
nothin’,” Buck Binder always says. 

I figure I have five more years in me. 
By then most guys will be into selling in¬ 
surance or used cars. The average pro ca¬ 
reer covers about four years. I’ve already 
doubled that because I take care of my¬ 
self. I never waste energy or emotions. 

I left the dining hall and walked across 
campus to the field house to get taped. A 
rookie passed me, heading back toward 
the dormitory, his eyes down and his 
football shoes in his hand. I never did 
learn his name. Two down. They had to 
cut eight more to get down to the roster 
limit. The sun warmed me. It was a nice 
day. I like California. 

In the training room Dobie Rank taped 
my ankles. 

“Buck’s going to Los Angeles." Dobie 
was slapping Vaseline on my heels. “He’s 
dealing for another quarterback." Sonny 
Jeeter. our first-string quarterback, was 
out with a bad leg. The training room was 
a prime source of rumor. “The doctor 
looks at Sonny this afternoon. They’ll 
probably cut on him. He’s all through for 
this year.” 

I can’t say I am surprised. After nine 
years you get a feel for things. You pick 
up little signs. 

Back at the dormitory I told the news. 

“That so.” Ezra Lyttle was throwing 
darts at the target on the back of our door. 
He was shooting poorly and punching 
holes in the woodwork. 

Bobby Doyle, a second-year quarter¬ 
back from Tulsa, passed by the open door 
heading toward the coaches’ wing. He 
was carrying his playbook. Three down. 

“I wonder what we’re giving up?” 
Smoking Jim Stewart sat back on my bed 
and opened a letter from his lawyer. “For 
a quarterback, I mean.” The big running 
back unfolded his lawyer’s letter and 
studied it. “Well, I see what I'm giving 
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up." Jim kept his eyes on the letter. His 
wife was suing for divorce again. The let¬ 
ter informed him that his wife had taken 
possession of his Eldorado convertible 
and was demanding a look at the incor¬ 
poration papers on Smoking Jim Stew¬ 
art’s Wig Rental. "Ain’t that a shame. A 
damn shame.” Jim shook his head and 
then rotated his shoulders, trying to ease 
his chronic neck and back pain. 

I wailed for L.D. to wrap his knee for 
the walk to the practice field. We had to 
go through the lobby. It was a S50 fine for 
using the closer north corridor exit. Buck 
Binder’s sign on the door read: 

SSO. THERE ARE NO SHORTCUTS IN LIFE. 

In the lobby a bunch of just-cut rook¬ 
ies stood awkwardly waiting for some¬ 
body to drive them to the airport. Their 
bags were piled by the door. They were 
embarrassed. 

“I got a buddy with Pittsburgh,” a de¬ 
fensive back from Grambling said to no 
one in particular. “I’m calling him.” 

“Hell, there’s always Edmonton.” 

“The rosters are set in Canada.” 

"They just don’t know I'm available." 

“You was always available. You just 
didn’t know it.” 

They all laughed. There were six of 
them. One more to go. 

We walked across the parking lot. “I 
think I’m having a good camp,” I said. 

L.D. grunted and limped along beside 
me. The day was starting to get hot. 

“No kidding, I feel great.” I did. I 
turned and backpedaled up the street. I 
made light, tentative jabs to each side. 

“You are obviously mistaking me for 
someone who gives a damn.” L.D. 
winced and stopped to rub his knee. 
“God, I’m gonna have to get me some 
cortisones.” 

“No, really. I’m having my best camp 
ever.” 

“Famous last words." L.D. shook his 
head and resumed limping toward the 
field house. “I’m having my best camp 
ever. The check is in the mail.” 

Bobby Doyle, the just-released Tulsa 
quarterback, came out the field-house 
door. His jaw was tight and his eyes were 
red. He waved at us but looked down. His 
lips were a tight line. 

Inside, on a rubbing table, Alex Hart, 
who had taken over for Jeeter at quar¬ 
terback, was holding a cold compress 
to his chin. The cloth was blood-spot¬ 
ted. Ezra Lyttle was climbing into the 
whirlpool. He grinned at us and pointed 


over at Hart. “Bobby Doyle.” he said. 

“The guy sucker-punched me,” Hart 
whined. 

“They ain't no such thing as a sucker- 
punch,” L.D. said. “Just the first punch 
and the last. In some fights they’re the 
same.” 

“If a guy can't take getting cut, he 
shouldn't play the game." Hart inspected 
the compress and then touched his chin. 
The bleeding had slowed. 

“Full pads ... full pads ... full pads. 
...” Buck Binder marched through an¬ 
nouncing the equipment of the day. His 
voice faded off as he disappeared through 
the training-room door. 

“Hell.” L.D. yanked his shoulder pads 
off the wall hook where he had hung them 
to dry last night. They were still damp 
from sweat. He shivered. “Damn. I'll bet 
we got pass rush.” He slammed the pads 
to the floor, building emotions for drill. 


I felt an anxious ripple through my 
stomach. Early in camp I like to hit to 
show the rookies who is boss and to re¬ 
mind any of the veterans who might have 
forgotten in the off-season. But this late 
in camp there's no percentage in it. If you 
haven’t convinced anybody by now it’s 
too late. 

L.D. filled a cup at the water cooler 
and washed down a pill. “Good morning, 
gentlemen." The deep, measured voice of 
Dr. Stanley Friedman filled the cement- 
block room. Buck hired him to adminis¬ 
ter psychological tests and to counsel us 
into more productive attitudes. It was like 
artificial respiration. Out go the bad neu¬ 
roses, in go the good neuroses. Friedman 
was friendly, outgoing and good for a few 
prescriptions. 

“What do you think, pal?” Friedman 
put his hand on my shoulder. I was trying 
to pull on a sock without having to bend 
continued 
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over. “You’ve got a lot of energy blocked 
that I could free up for you. I could make 
you All-Pro if you pick a positive mode. I 
can help you control those emotions.” He 
gave my shoulder a pat and strolled into 
the training room. 

I was suddenly tired. 1 could use that 
energy Friedman said he could free up. I 
hope we don’t have full-speed force drill. 
It always gives me a headache. I took 
three aspirin and went out. 

L.D.. Ezra and I walked to the practice 
field. We topped a sand hill and started 
down toward the field. “Oh-oh.” L.D. 
said. Buck Binder was watching us 
through binoculars. We broke into a trot. 
Walking was a $25 fine. Buck kept the 
binoculars on us until we entered the 
practice field, ran the compulsory lap and 
split up. L.D. went off to hit the blocking 
sled. Ezra and I ran the ropes, then picked 
up a ball, played catch and stretched our 
legs. 

Buck, still on the coaching tower , blew 
his whistle to start practice. He an¬ 
nounced through his bullhorn that we 
would have a full scrimmage. Then he 
fined L.D.. Ezra and me $25 for walking 
to practice and fined L.D. an additional 
$25 for carrying his pads halfway. 

Nobody was happy about the scrim¬ 
mage. Guys got hurt in scrimmages. L.D. 
was furious about the fine. I accepted it. I 
can control my own emotions. 

We broke into offensive and defensive 
teams. The offense took the ball on the 20 
and Alex Hart was at quarterback. He ran 
an EGO sweep right at me. Billy Carr, the 
flanker, cracked back on the outside line¬ 
backer and I had the force. I charged up 
to meet the two rookie guards, looking 
over their mountainous bodies into 
Smoking Jim’s bright eyes. The running 
back keyed himself for the result of the 
collision between me and 500 pounds of 
crazed rookie. I took the outside away 
and planted to take the blow on my left 
shoulder. After contact I would spin to 
the inside and make the tackle. 1 took the 
lead guard’s block on my shoulder and 
was making my spin when the second 
guard hit me just below the knee. I went 
down under both guards. Smoking Jim 
cut inside, but L.D., pursuing from the 
tackle, hit him at the line. The crash could 
be heard out to the freeway. 

“Now. that’s good force action." 
Buck was standing in the center of the 
huddle, a freshly lit Camel clenched be¬ 
tween his teeth. He was grinning and 


had one eye closed against the smoke. 

“Good force action,” Buck repeated. 

I rotated my arm and tried to work the 
soreness out of my left shoulder. Forcing 
end runs was dirty and dangerous. The 
willingness to crash was the difference 
between those who made it and those 
who didn't. Buck was the greatest force 
man of all time. In his 12 years as a player 
he had dislocated both shoulders and had 
arthritic spurs on his cervical vertebrae 
the size of marbles. 

“The secret of a good force man.” 
Buck would say, “is not minding that 
it hurts.” 

Near the end of the scrimmage Hart 
broke out of the pocket and I hit him at 


From the novel “Texas Celebrity Turkey 
Trot ” by Peter Gent, to be published by 
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the sideline. He tried to spin free and I 
twisted his legs pulling him down. 

“Goddamn you, Mabry.” Hart yelled. 
“You’re not supposed to tackle the quar¬ 
terback.” 

I had wrenched his knee twisting him 
down. He was mad. I held lightly to his 
legs to keep him from kicking me. Finally 
he stopped moving and I released him 
and rolled away. 

Hart threw the ball at me. 

“Come on. you guys.” Ezra got be¬ 
tween me and Hart. They were room¬ 
mates and friends. Ezra liked for every¬ 
body to get along. 

Buck gave me a rest. I sat in the bleach¬ 
ers in front of Sonny Jeeter and watched 
the remainder of the scrimmage. Ezra, 
from his corner spot, piled up the onside 
guard and totally destroyed the running 
back on a power sweep. 

“Damn,” Sonny said, “that Ezra can 
hit. But not like you, Mabry ... not like 
the old destroyer." 

“What do you mean, ‘old?’ ” 

Sonny laughed. 

That night in the auditorium we had 
the annual rookie show. It was a standard 
rookie show, with all the standard jokes. 
As it ended. Buck called Smoking Jim off 
to one side. 

“Oh-oh.” L.D. said, looking back at 
the two men talking. "The Turk.” 

I glanced back. Smoking Jim's eyes 
were on the floor. Buck put his hand on 
Jim’s shoulder. The big back was being 
cut. We were down to rosier limit. 


L.D. lay on his bed. reading. The tele¬ 
vision was making warming-up noises. I 
pulled off my Levi’s. My knee was swol¬ 
len to about twice its normal size. 

“Son of a bitch.” I said. “Look at this.” 
I worked the knee and could feel the fluid 
squishing through the joint. There was a 
dull ache. 

“Better get some ice on it.” L.D. 
peered over the top of his book. “Get me 
some, too.” 

1 was in a panic. Injury is very dis¬ 
orienting to me. I limped into the bath¬ 
room, where we keep a Styrofoam chest 
filled with ice and beer and Dr Pepper. 
I grabbed a couple of plastic bags off 
the floor and filled them with ice. I 
tossed one bag to L.D., then lay down 
and put the other bag on my swollen 
right knee. 

“Do you feel any chips?” L.D. asked, 
watching me massage and probe the knee 
with my thumb. 

“I dunno. it’s too swollen.” I grimaced, 
fighting panic more than pain. “I’m not 
letting them cut on me again.” 

I lay back and tried to relax. 

I first hurt my knee last season, right af¬ 
ter we had broken camp and returned to 
Dallas for the Baltimore exhibition game. 

It was the third quarter. Short yardage. 
We had a pistol force, which put me close 
to the line. The Colt flanker was in a short 
split and I could tell he was getting ready 
to cut-block me. At the snap I knifed in¬ 
side and got to the running back just as 
he took the pitch. The flanker chased me 
and all three of us collided in the back- 
field. We went down in a tangle and I felt 
something pop in my knee. I tried to 
stand and couldn’t straighten my leg. On 
the sideline. Felix Badd. our team doctor, 
stressed the joint for stability. It popped 
again and I could straighten it. 

“I don't think it's too serious, not 
much pain.” Dr. Badd was probing the 
knee with his thumb and forefinger. 
“There’s no ligament damage ... ah ... 
there it is.” He trapped a bean-sized chip 
of cartilage in the lower left front of the 
joint. “A joint mouse—probably broke 
off the articular surface. As long as it’s in 
the front we’ll just block it. make a little 
incision right there”—he traced a short 
line on the side of my knee—“and slip the 
little bastard out. We won't have to open 
up the whole joint and you’ll be back in a 
couple of weeks.” 

That sounded good to me. The club 
had drafted a defensive back from 
continued 
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UCLA. No. 2 that year. I couldn't afford 
to miss much lime. 

“If the chip stays in the front we can 
do it tomorrow." Badd started toward the 
tunnel. “I’ll go to call now and schedule 
you for surgery.” He usually scheduled 
his surgery according to his golf calendar 
and mortgage payments. 

By the time I had showered, the game 
was over. We won. and Buck walked into 
the locker room with his arm around the 
No. 2 draft choice from UCLA. 

I was dressing, trying to step into my 
pants leg. when the knee locked again. 
The joint ground and snapped and I felt 
the chip slide into the back of the joint. I 
told the doctor. 

“Well, no sense checking into the hos¬ 
pital tonight. Come on in in the morning. 
It may slip to the front again. We can't get 
it out if it’s in back.” 

L.D. drove from the stadium to the 
team party at the Holiday Inn. I worked 
my knee viciously, trying to pop the piece 
to the front of the joint, but each time that 
I freed it the mouse slid to the back. 1 was 
totally depressed. The season, potentially 
my greatest, was going down the drain. I 
began drinking Champale. The next 
morning L.D. pulled me out of bed and 
took me to the hospital. The sun hurt my 
eyes. My knee throbbed and I had a ter¬ 
rific hangover. I could feel the chip. 

On the surgical floor L.D. stayed in the 
nurses' station while a frowning surgical 


nurse escorted me into a small dressing 
room. I put on a gown and went to the op¬ 
erating theater. 

“Sit up." Badd instructed. "We may 
need your help to locate the chip.” 

I was on the operating table, surround¬ 
ed by people in surgical gowns and masks. 
The light hurt my eyes. Badd was prob¬ 
ing my knee with his thumb and forefin¬ 
ger. He caught the joint mouse and 
pushed it to the inside of my knee. 

“O.K., I’ve got it.” He held his hand 
out and the nurse laid a four-inch needle 
in his palm. “O.K., I’ll secure it now." He 
drove the needle through my skin and 
into the cartilage chip, pinning it. His 
forehead wrinkled with the strain of 
pushing the needle through the cartilage. 
It hurt like hell. I broke into a sweat. 

Badd injected the skin around the 
pinned chip. The skin ballooned w ith Xy- 
locaine. The Champale from the night 
before began to seep through my skin. I 
noticed the smell. A nurse laid a sheet 
over my leg. She wrinkled her nose and 
frowned as she rewashed the area with al¬ 
cohol. Badd made the incision. When the 
nurse reached over to sponge the blood, 
she knocked the needle loose, and the 
cartilage chip slipped into the recesses of 
my knee. 

"What the Goddamn hell are you 
doing?” Badd screamed. “Get out of 
here.” The nurse broke into tears and ran 
from the room. 


“Now what are we gonna do?" Badd 
stared at my bleeding knee. His face was 
obscured by the mask. His eyes were 
wild. “You’ll be out all season if I open 
this thing all the way up." 

My gown was beginning to soak with 
sweat. The doctor probed around inside 
of my knee, looking for the elusive chip. 

"Try the rakes." He nodded to a nurse 
who hooked each side of the incision with 
two instruments that looked like minia¬ 
ture garden rakes. She pulled and the cut 
stretched open. The doctor inserted one 
of his thick fingers. Big hands. Big scars. 
He wiggled the finger around inside the 
joint, trying to catch the chip. No luck. A 
nurse wiped the sweat from his brow. I 
was sweating more than he was. The 
smell off my body was overpowering. 
Champale does not travel well. 

“I can’t find it.” He stuck a pair of for¬ 
ceps into the incision and dug around. 
The pain shot dully up and down my leg 
as he scraped around the inside of my 
knee. No luck. 

“Can you feel where it is?” 

He shook his head. “A knee like this is 
no damn good.” 

I groaned. The Xylocaine had only 
deadened the skin, but the swelling it 
caused had obscured the small chip. He 
was blaming my knee. My back was ach¬ 
ing and sharp pains shot up my neck and 
into my head. 

“Get me an anesthesiologist. We got to 
put him under." 

“You're not putting me under,” I said. 
“Ether and Champale don't mix. Lemme 
try and find it myself.” 

The nurses looked at Badd. He 
shrugged. 

They scrubbed my hands and I slipped 
into a pair of surgical gloves. I was faint 
and nauseous. I dug into the recesses of 
my own knee joint and after what seemed 
like hours 1 extracted the lima-bean-sized 
chip and dropped it into the doctor’s 
hands. Then I leaned over and threw up. 
A nurse wiped off my face. 1 lay down and 
watched the spots swim across my eye¬ 
balls. My whole leg throbbed. 

I worked out again in five days and 
started in the opener. I just didn't let 
down. The rookie from UCLA went in 
the last cut that year. I had a good season 
and never had another bit of trouble with 
the knee. Until now. 

"Buck says Smoking Jim is trying to 
rip off the insurance company." L.D. 
said. “Jim says his back needs surgery. 

continued 
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He’s filing a grievance. Buck says he's 
gonna fight on this one.” 

“What does Buck care?” 1 asked. 

“He says it's the premiums,” L.D. said. 
"1 never thought I’d be worrying about 
insurance premiums.” L.D. was our play-. 
er rep. 

“Do you think Jim’s hurt?” 

“How do I know?” L.D. said. “I don't 
know if I'm hurt.” He shuffled off. 

I drank the rest of L.D.'s orange juice 
and limped down to the training room. 

The league sure has gotten strange in 
the last few years. Maybe I’ve just begun 
to pay attention. Go along to get along. It 
was fine with me. When I sign I’ll knock 
down $80,000 this year with a contract 
that pays $90,000 next year and $ 100,000 
the year after. A couple more days bluff¬ 
ing on my option and I’ll finally be able to 
put some real money away. 

“Two minutes in the hot. One minute 
in the cold.” Dobie Rank was explaining 
the contrast treatment to me. I had done 
it many times before. Soak my knee two 
minutes in a 115° whirlpool and then im¬ 
merse the leg to the hip for one minute in 
33° ice water. 

“What happened to Smoking Jim?” I 
asked, trying to put the pain out of my 
mind. 

“I think he ruptured a disc.” Rank was 
rolling gauze and stacking it on his taping 
table, getting ready for the workout. 
“He’s had trouble with it for several 
years. I put a lot of hot packs on that boy’s 
back.” Dobie sounded weary from all the 
hot packs. 

“I’ll bet you did.” 

I changed from cold water to hot. The 
skin stung, but the deep ache ceased. Son¬ 
ny Jeeter limped into the training room. 

“What’s the matter with L.D.?” Sonny 
said. 

“He’s preoccupied.” I changed from 
hot to cold. "Jim Stewart is suing the club 
for surgery and his salary.” The pain 
washed up into my stomach. “L.D.’s got¬ 
ta get involved.” 

Dobie was listening. 

“Is Jim hurt bad?” Sonny asked. 

“Dobie says it’s a ruptured disc.” I was 
bobbing up and down to distract myself 
from the cold ache. 

“Hey,” Dobie said, “I didn’t tell you 
that for publication. You didn’t tell me he 
was suing the club.” Dobie wiped his 
hands in the towel he kept around his 
waist. “I didn't know you were collecting 
evidence.” 
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“I ain’t collecting evidence, for 
Christ’s sake. I was just asking.” My foot 
had begun to throb. I moved it around in 
the water. It throbbed more. “Besides, if 
he is hurt... 

“Who knows if he’s hurt.” Dobie be¬ 
gan rolling gauze again. He picked up 
speed. “The back’s a funny thing. I ain’t 
seen no X rays.” He rolled faster. “He 
could be trying to rip us off.” 

“Oughta shoot the chiseler,” Sonny 
mocked. 

“You guys can laugh,”—Dobie began 
stacking rolls of tape—“but it happens all 
the time.” 

Back at the room there was a message 
to call Buck. He invited me to his room 
and we discussed my contract. It was a 
friendly discussion. We were only $1,500 
apart and just had to get the wording right 
on a couple of bonus clauses and de¬ 
ferred-payment schedules. I’m a good 
negotiator. 

he swelling went down rapid- 

i I ly in my knee and by Friday I 
felt better and worked out 
with the first team during short-pass skel¬ 
eton. I wasn’t 100%. but I was close. Dis¬ 
cipline and confidence. I would be ready 
Saturday. I ran 10 extra wind sprints. 

While getting taped before the Ram 
game I noticed Ezra pop a couple of dex- 
edrine hearts. That was his business. I 
had my own problems. The knee. My 
shoulder. 

“That collarbone is loose.” Dobie 
Rank grabbed my clavicle and jerked. 
Pain shot through my shoulder and neck. 
“See. You oughta think about getting it 
fixed in the off-season.” 

I nodded. Nobody was cutting on me. 

I went out with the kickers and prac¬ 
ticed catching punts. I liked pregame 
warm-up in the Coliseum. Between punts 
I could scan the stands for movie stars 
and knockout chicks. No wonder the 
Rams don’t play well at home. Who can 
pay attention? 

We lost the toss and kicked off. I was 
second man on the right and was closing 
in on the L.A. return man when a yellow- 
and-blue flash knocked me out of bounds 
and into the photographers. Ezra helped 
me to my feet. He had a distant, angry 
look. He was up. His eyes were bright as 
we walked to the defensive huddle. 

The Rams had the ball on their 28. We 
were in a flex 4-3 man-to-man. The Rams 


tried a draw-delay trap. L.D. slipped his 
block, filled the seam and hit the ballcar¬ 
rier a yard deep in the backfield. 

Second and 11. We were in a 4-3 roll 
strong. The tight end and flanker set to 
my side. I inched up to cover the short 
side. At the snap I tried to bump the 
flanker. The pain in my knee made me 
stagger and I lost recovery. I left too big a 
zone and the Ram quarterback dropped 
the ball behind me to the flanker, who 
had hooked up. I was a step too slow. I 
dragged the flanker down from behind, 
but they had their first down. 

Buck shook his fist at me. I can imag¬ 
ine what he was whispering. My knee 
ached as I leaned into the huddle. 

The next play they swept right at me. 
leading with the onside guard. I tried to 
protect my knee, but the guard ducked 
under my outstretched hands and his hel¬ 
met smashed into my kneecap. I went 
down like I had been shot. The runner cut 
inside, but L.D. closed fast along the line 
and cut him down. The L.A. guard lay 
next to me as I writhed on the ground. 
“Sorry, man,” he said. “Didn't mean to 
hurt you.” 

As Dobie helped me off the field. Buck 
sent a rookie from Arizona State in at my 
corner spot. 

I sat on the bench with my knee 
packed in ice. A couple of plays later I got 
up and jogged. The pain was minimal and 
I was ready to return. Buck told me to 
take a rest. Sonny came and sat with me 
and we watched the Ram defense totally 
intimidate Hart. But our defense played 
well, particularly Ezra, who played with 
a vengeance, making several unassisted 
tackles and a key interception in the end 
zone, and it was only 7-0 Rams at the 
half. 

“I’m going to rest you,” Buck told me 
in the locker room. “No sense getting 
really hurt this early in exhibition 
season.” 

I didn’t mind. My knee was beginning 
to stiffen. 

Hart couldn’t generate much offense in 
the second half, but neither could the 
Rams. Our defense held them scoreless, 
we scored once to tie it. Ezra was all over 
the field, making tackles and knocking 
down passes. The job was doubly tough 
because they had to call the zones to the 
rookie at my corner, leaving Ezra man-to¬ 
man most of the night. 

In the last two minutes, with the score 
7-7. Ezra fielded a punt on the six and 
continued 
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look ii back 94 yards for the winning 
touchdown. 

In the locker room after the game Buck 
awarded Ezra the game ball and fined 
him $ 100 for fielding a punt inside the 10- 
yard line. 

I was getting my knee wrapped when 
Ezra walked up, his face streaked with 
dirt. He was smiling and wired. 

“You'da won this if you hadn’t gotten 
hurt." He tossed me the ball. “They did 
everything we were expecting.” 

“I sure didn’t think you’d field that one 
on the six." I tossed back the ball. 

“No guts, no glory.” Ezra's eyes 
flashed. 

L.D.. still wet from the shower, 
stopped by. 

“How is he. Dobie?” he asked the 
trainer. 

“ft ain’t bad—a couple of days,” 
Dobie said. 

I immediately began to plan my reha¬ 
bilitation and comeback. The rookie 
hadn't looked too good, but then he 
hadn’t looked too bad. The films on Mon¬ 
day would teff. 

“How’s it feel?” Buck slid into the bus 
seal next to me and grabbed my thigh. 
“I’m sorry you got hurt.” 

“Thanks.” I was embarrassed. He was 
sorry. I liked old bcat-up Buck Binder. 

“I just want you to know you’re still 
No. I with me. We need older guys like 
you.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 

“My God. Mabry." His Scotch breath 
reminded me that Buck was a sentimen¬ 
tal drinker. “I was just trying to cheer you 
up. What’s gonna happen in this world 
when everybody’s as paranoid as you?" 
He got up and staggered back to the 
front of the bus. The lights glared off the 
freeway. 

Monday afternoon Buck was nailing 
the posterboard performance charts on 
the lobby wall. A player was graded on 
every play: a zero if he did his job, a plus 
if he did more than his job, a minus if he 
failed. 

“Damn,” someone growled. “How can 
they give me a minus? I pushed him all 
over the field.” Other players were mak¬ 
ing similar claims. Ezra had gotten a plus 
42. an unheard-of score. I looked for my 
name. It was followed with a red-inked 
minus 2 and the small notation “injured 
due to bad basic position.” Because I was 
injured I had figured on getting a pass, 
not blame. 
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Buck walked up. “Say, can I talk to 
you?” He clapped me on my shoulder. 

I followed him to his room. I figured he 
wanted to discuss some of the final details 
of my new contract. I wanted to get it 
signed this week. I needed the $15,000 
front money. 

“Listen, Mabry, we hate to do this...” 
Buck said as soon as I entered his room. 
“... it’s just the way things worked out 
... I mean we have some real problems 
setting the roster, what with Sonny’s in¬ 
jury and now your knee”—Buck dug in 
his pocket for his Camels—“and today 
Bobbyday Burke was available. We trad¬ 
ed for him." Bobbyday Burke was the 
Ram cornerback. 

“You traded me?” I was shocked. 

“No.” Buck frowned. 

That was a relief. I could beat out 
Bobbyday Burke. 

“We couldn’t make a deal for you. No¬ 
body was interested.” Buck put his hand 
on my shoulder. “We’re putting you on 
waivers. I’m sorry, you're a hell of a guy.” 


lost my breath, and my heart start¬ 
ed pounding. Confusion and fear 
and embarrassment crashed to¬ 
gether in the back of my head. I shifted 
my eyes to stare at a spot on the wall be¬ 
hind Buck’s head. I concentrated hard to 
keep from coming apart. Discipline. Dis¬ 
cipline. What the hell was happening 
here? 

“What do you mean nobody was inter¬ 
ested?” I was suddenly mad. 

“Nobody was interested,” he repeated 
calmly, lighting up a Camel. 

1 was afraid that was what he meant. 

“Not even Tampa Bay?” 

He shook his head. “Still, somebody 

might pick you up on waivers_” He 

tried to sound hopeful. 

“Not even Goddamn Tampa Bay?” I 
couldn’t believe this was happening. It’s 
not the kind of thing you think about a 
lot. “I’m better than anybody in that 
whole damned secondary.” 

“I know you are, Mabry." Buck patted 
my shoulder. “Listen, I was wondering. 
We gotta make this move today.” He 
looked at his watch. Smoke wafted off the 
cigarette in his hand. My mind raced, 
looking for a place to rest. I knew this 
would happen sometime, but not now. I 
was having my best camp ever. “Mabry, 
why don’t you retire? You’re 30 years old. 
It’ll save the embarrassment of having to 



put you on waivers. You’ve had a great 
career. Go out with your head up.” 

I had my head down, staring at the 
gray asphalt tile. One of the squares had 
been placed wrong and the pattern ran 
opposite to the rest of the tiles. 

A long time passed. 

“C’mon, buddy," Buck urged, check¬ 
ing his watch. “Make a decision.” 

"Me? Retire? I’m only 30 years old. I 
feel great. I’m having my best camp 
ever.” My brain searched for some expla¬ 
nation, some calming circumstance. 

Buck shrugged. “It’s up to you.” 

I needed to rest my mind; it was racing 
too fast. “O.K.,” I said suddenly. “You 
make the announcement." I turned and 
walked away. It was like a dream—a 
nightmare. 

“O.K., Mabry.” Buck yelled after me. 
“I’ll tell them you retired to spend more 
time with your business interests.” 

My business interests? 

I had my bags packed when L.D. re¬ 
turned to the room. 

“Traded? Cut?" He saw my luggage. 

"Cut.” I nodded, embarrassed to the 
point of tears. My mind still searched for 
someone to blame, some kind of soothing 
thought. This had to be a mistake. “Of¬ 
ficially I’m retired.” 

“What about the knee?” 

“The doc’s looking at it in a little 
while—it ain’t that bad.” My voice 
creaked. 

“Why today? I thought we were down 
to the limit.” 

“They just traded for Bobbyday Burke, 
they had to make room.” I walked into 
the bathroom and rinsed my face. 

“Bobbyday Burke,” L.D. said. “He’s 
one hittin’ son of a bitch.” 

“Dammit,” I yelled from the bath¬ 
room, “ I’m one hittin’ son of a bitch.” 

“Yeah, but you ain’t gonna be 
around.” 

I limped over to my bed. “Jesus, am I 
embarrassed. I don't know if I can stand 
this.” 

“Hell, Mabry,” L.D. stared at the floor. 
“It’s just football.” 

I lay back and stared at the ceiling. “I 
was going to have a great season. I was 
having my best camp ever.” 

“Famous last words.” 

1 knew he was going to say that. 

Ezra came into the room and saw my 
packed bags. “Those dirty bastards.” His 
voice turned to a whine. “I told you not 
to go on your option. I told you.” 

continued 
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c The c 
otrong ourvivor 


Triumph Spitfire. A strong survivor of 
that all but vanished breed, the roadster. 

Triumph built its first roadster in 
1923 to tame the narrow, twisty roads of 
England with its agile handling and brisk 
performance. 

Top down and nipping along country 
lanes, the roadster perfectly expressed the 
freedom and romance of driving. 

Today, Spitfire holds steadfast to the 
original roadster concept. It offers the 


maximum amount of driving pleasure for a 
maximum of two people. 

There’s generous interior room, 
reclining bucket seats, and, as a memento 
of Spitfire’s heritage, a dashboard crafted 
from natural wood. 

Spitfire smooths bumpy roads and 
straightens curves with fully independent 
suspension. Controls corners with rack- 
and-pinion steering. And stops with race- 
proven front disc brakes. 

A rugged I500cc engine and all¬ 
synchro 4-speed (with an electric over¬ 
drive option) deliver the kind of 


performance that help make Spitfire a 
Sports Car Club of America champion for 
the tenth year. 

Road & Track has called Spitfire the 
best basic sports car you can buy.* 

The Triumph Spitfire Roadster. A 
classic example of the survival of the fittest. 

For the name of your nearest Triumph 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. 

In Illinois: 800-322-4400. 

British Ley land Motors Inc., 

Leonia, New Jersey 07063. 

* 1976 ROAD & TRACK GLIDE TO SPORTS AND GT CARS 
(WHEEL TRIM RINGS AND STRIPING OPTIONAL.) 



























He was right. He told me. 

“C’mon. Ezra,” L.D. said. “Everybody 
told him. He don't wanna hear that.” 

"Nobody picked you up?” 

“Not yet. Buck says nobody was 
interested.” 

“Not even Tampa Bay?" Ezra couldn't 
believe it. “Not even Goddamn Tampa 
Bay?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“I’m getting out of here.” L.D. opened 
the door. “This might be catching. I’ll see 
you back in Dallas in a few weeks.” He 
was gone down the hall. 

“You just can’t stand to see Mabry 
cry.” Ezra yelled. 

“Mabry who?” L.D. yelled back. 

Ezra tossed some darts while I lay on 
the bed. My life flashed by. All that work 
come to this. All those miserable hours, 
the lumps, the scars, the hours spent feel¬ 
ing bad. All that work and it’s over so 
quick it’s like it never happened. I began 
to feel old. I never thought I'd feel old at 
30. Jesus, was I sad. 

“I'll shoot you to 50 for that $ 10 you al¬ 
ready owe me.” Ezra retrieved the darts 
from the target. “I’ll shoot first." Ezra’s 
first five darts all hit in the eight-point 
zone. He dropped his last dart in the bull. 
I still hadn’t gotten off the bed. 

“That’s $20. I’d like it before you 
leave. Damn.” he said, looking at the dart 
board, “no wonder they cut you.” 

■ walked over to the campus medi¬ 
cal clinic to have my release phys¬ 
ical. First they X-rayed my knee 
and shoulder. Then I sat on a brown 
leather table in the small examining 
room and played with the stainless-steel 
stirrups, 

Badd came into the room holding my 
still-wet X rays. He clipped them against 
the light box. His upper lip was sweating. 
He nodded and grunted at the X rays of 
my knee and then nodded and grunted at 
the X rays of my shoulder. He wrote 
something on his clipboard. 

“O.K., up on your feet.” 

I stood. I was in my shorts. 

“Bend over and touch your toes.” He 
checked the alignment of my spine. 
“O.K.. up.” He grabbed my clavicles and 
pulled. I flinched at the pain. 

“That doesn't hurt," he said. 

“It doesn’t hurt you." 

“O.K.. up on the table.” He began 
probing my knee with his thumb and 
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forefinger. I flinched again at the pain. 
Badd frowned. 

“Boy. you sure are tender.” He wrote 
something on his clipboard. 

“Dobie said it could be torn." 

“Dobie isn't the doctor,” he respond¬ 
ed, “and it isn’t torn. Maybe a little 
hyperextension.” He looked at me wryly. 
“But not enough to get your contract, so 
don’t you go trying to rip off the club like 
Smoking Jim.” 

“Hey, I just want to get well. I want to 
play again.” 

The doctor looked puzzled. “They 
already cut you, boy. You aren’t playing 
anymore and it isn’t because of that 
knee.” 

“I’ll play again.” 

“You’ve got fluid in there.” He pointed 
at the knee. “You want me to drain it?” 

I shrugged. 

“Make up your mind. It won’t be as 
stiff.” 

I frowned and nodded. It hurt to have 
a knee drained. 

He got out his syringes and needles and 
went to work, placing the point of the 
needle at the top of my knee, pushing and 
twisting simultaneously, trying to screw 
the needle in under my kneecap. The nee¬ 
dle was large to allow the passage of the 
bloody, thick joint fluid, and it took pres¬ 
sure to punch through my skin. 

“I know this was your only chance at 
being something.” The doctor talked 
while he struggled with the needles. “I 
wanted you to make it.” 

Finally, with a sharp sting, the needle 
popped through and slid in behind my 
kneecap. Drawing the plunger back, he 
filled the syringe with bloody pink fluid. 
Then, leaving the needle imbedded in my 
knee, he unscrewed the syringe and emp¬ 
tied it into a stainless-steel pan. 

“You’ll suffer with arthritis, but you’d 
suffer later anyway. Getting old is a 
crime, but at least you’ve got your 
memories." 

He filled and emptied the syringe four 
times before he injected cortisone into 
the joint and withdrew the needle. He 
was tense and sweating heavily when he 
finished. He slapped a Band-Aid on the 
hole, then ran his thumb over the old scar 
on the inside of the knee. 

“You remember the lime we took that 
out?" 

“What do you mean, we?” I said. “/ 
took it out. All you did was cuss and 
sweat.” 


The doctor laughed. “That was some 
surgery.” He wrote something on his clip¬ 
board. "O.K.. Mabry, that’s it. It was nice 
knowing you.” He clapped me on the 
shoulder. I pulled on my clothes and 
started out the door. 

“You have to recognize the real trauma 
here, deal with it and get it behind you." 
Dr. Friedman had dropped by the room 
after I returned from my physical. 

“I’ll be back." I limped into the 
bathroom. 

“Is your knee that bad?” He sounded 
like he didn't think it was. 

I didn't answer. 

“You know,” Friedman continued, 
“setting your goals too high can be worse 
than setting them too low. You’re being 
too hard on yourself. Now. Smoking Jim, 
for instance....” 

“To hell with Smoking Jim.” I jerked 
open the closet door. 

Friedman went on, “Smoking Jim 
won’t accept it that his career is over, so 
he’s created this bad back to compensate 
for the failure. It’s going to be tough, but 
I’ll get him straightened out.” 

I looked through the desk drawer, then 
sat on my bed. “How about some pills in¬ 
stead of this advice?” 

“Don’t you see?” Friedman held out 
his hands. "You don’t have to do that 
anymore. You’re free to work out other 
solutions to your life.” 

“I’ll be back.” I smiled and glared into 
his eyes. “I’ll be back and you’ll still be 
here passing out free advice.” 

"Look at you, just spitting and snarl¬ 
ing. You’ll haul this around with you like 
so much excess baggage until you learn 
you can just set it down and walk off that 
much lighter.” Friedman shook his head. 
“1 know it’s tough, man. Hell, I remem¬ 
ber when they cut me off the seventh- 
grade basketball team in Indianapolis. Do 
you know what it’s like not to play bas¬ 
ketball in Indiana? It isn’t fun. but I didn't 
let it ruin my life. I picked up and went 
on. You can do that. Whatever you do I’ll 
still love you as a human being.” Fried¬ 
man loved everybody as human beings. 

"You know what you are?” 1 said. 
“You're just another groupie. We had sex 
groupies and press groupies and now we 
got a psychology groupie.” 

Friedman rubbed his chin and squint¬ 
ed at me. 

“What do you mean, we?” he 
said. end 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 


One of a 


The man. The cigarette. They speak for 
themselves. ' .’ 

Ordinary cigarettes just don't have what 
Camel filters has. 

Its blend of Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
gives him what he smokes for. 

Pleasure. Satisfaction. 

A Camel filters Man understands why the ■ 
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KICKO T 

FOOTBALL STARTS HERE! 1 

The zebras are practicing their calls The middle-lme- 
backers are sharpening their moves The coaches dream, 
the rookies hope and you know what's coming your way 
Football! 1978! And you know who's gonna give it to you 
straight, up-close, inside, all pro. all college—SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED' It starts right here with 
the best of football, alive and 
kicking, from pre-season to 
the super-showdowns 

SAVE NOW! 



Tear out that attached card 
right now and you'll save 51% off 
the cover price of $1 Plus, you can 
choose your own term, from 30 issues to 
100—and save over the long run or the short 
haul. Plus, if you make your move right now. 
you'll be getting 

TWO FOOTBALL 
PREVIEW ISSUES 
WHEN YOU 
ORDER TODAY! 

You get 'em while they're hot—the predic¬ 
tions, the scouting reports, the golden 
arms, the magic toes, the secret plans— 
they're all in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED* two 
special Preview Issues,The Pro Preview (Sept 4) 
and The College Preview (Sept 11). Who'll 
rule the college roost this fall? Who's tougher. 
deeper, faster in the Pros 9 You'll know— because 
SI makes the predictions, bites the bullet points 
the finger talks the game, cheers the game 

# knows the game Football '78 is 
ready when you are—in 
~ 



Use the attached card to order' Or for fastest service, 
call toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

Special issues guaranteed only il order received Oy August 15 


























A roundup of the week July 17-23 


BOWLING—JEFF MATTINGLY of Tacoma. Wash, scl 
a PBA record for winning margin, taking the $60,000 
Tucson Open by 663 pins. 152 pins better than the 
mark established in 1967. Mattingly averaged 231 for 
42 games in beating Jay Robinson of Van Nuys. Calif 

GOLF—HOLLIS STACY fired a final-round 72 for a 5- 
over-par 289 and won her second straight L'.S. Wom¬ 
en's Open, at Indianapolis, by a stroke over Sally Little 
and JoAnne Canter {page 6II. 

JACK NICKLAUS shot a final-round 3-under-par 68 
for a 72-holc total of 270. 14 under par, to win his sec¬ 
ond straight tournament, the $250,000 Philadelphia 
Classic, by a stroke over Gil Morgan. 

HARNESS RACING—SUNDANCE SKIPPER ISI2.60). 
driven by Mike Allen, established a world record for 
ihe mile on a half-mile track. The 3-year-old. compet¬ 
ing in the Battle of Saratoga Pace in Saratoga. N.Y.. 
was timed in 1:56. one-fifth of a second faster than the 
record set last year by Governor Skipper. 

HAPPY LADY IS5), Jim Rankin driving, won the $333.- 
238 Monticello N.Y.C.-OTB Classic at Monticello. N.Y. 
by three lengths over Happy Blue Chip. The 3-year-old 
filly was timed in 1:59 for the mile. 

HORSE RACING—TERLINGUA ($4). the only filly in 
the field, won the SI34.500 Hollywood Juvenile Cham¬ 
pionship at Hollywood Park by 2/ lengths over Flying 
Paster. The 2-year-old daughter of Secretariat, ridden 
by Darrel McHargue, was timed in 1:08% for six fur¬ 
longs. equaling the track record. 

ALYDAR ($2.10). Jeffrey Fell up. won the $ 105.000 Ar¬ 
lington Classic in Chicago by 13 lengths over Chief of 
Dixieland. The 3-ycar-old colt covered the mile and a 
quarter in 2:00%, 

MOTOR SPORTS—TERRY RYAN, driving a Chevrolet, 
averaged 121.534 mph to win the USAC 150-mile stock- 
car race in Atlanta. 

SOCCER—NASL: The Cosmos and San Diego joined De¬ 
troit in wrapping up divisional races. The Cosmos, be¬ 
fore 36,610 at the Kingdome. defeated Seattle 2-1 to 
win the National Conference Eastern Division title. Ear¬ 
lier. Giorgio Chinaglia scored two goals and Dennis Tu- 
cart scored one and had three assists as the Cosmos 
beat Oakland 5-1. Detroit defeated California 2-1. help¬ 
ing San Diego clinch the championship of the Amer¬ 
ican Conference West. The Sockcrs defeated Los An¬ 
geles 4-3. with Jean Willrich getting three assists. 


Vancouver beat Portland 2-0 behind Kevin Hector's 
two goals and Oakland 2-1, to clinch a playoff spot in 
the National Conference West. Vancouver's Alan Hin¬ 
ton had two assists against Oakland, increasing his 
league-record total to 22. The old record of 18 was held 
by George Best and Pcl6. San Jose set a record as well— 
for consecutive losses. Detroit beat the Earthquakes 4-3 
on Eddie Colquhoun's overtime goal, sending San Jose 
to iLs 13th straight defeat. The Earthquakes rebounded 
to beat Los Angeles 2-0. New England lost to Amer¬ 
ican Conference East rivals Tampa Bay 3-1 and Fort 
Lauderdale 2-0. but remained in first place over the 
Rowdies. Chicago, the hottest team in the league, upset 
Tampa 3-2 on Amo Stcffcnhagcn's goal. Tulsa clung to 
an eight-point lead over Minnesota in the National Con¬ 
ference Central by beating Memphis 2-0. An expan¬ 
sion team, the Rogues may have played their first and 
last season in Memphis. Gulf + Western Industries. 
Inc., which, among many other things, owns New York's 
Knicks and Rangers, has reportedly purchased the fran¬ 
chise and will attempt to move it to the Big Apple next 
season. 

ASL: Although the New York Apollo has the league s 
best record (12—4— I). leads the league in scoring (41 
goals) and is running away with the Eastern Division, 
it has had its problems with Western Division teams. 
The Apollo has just one win in its last five games and 
on its West Coast road trip scored only two goals in 
three games. Both of those came in a 5-2 loss to Los 
Angeles. Newly acquired Mai Roche, last season's Rook¬ 
ie of the Year for Sacramento, scored a hat trick for 
Los Angeles and had an assist. Earlier. Sacramento 
held the Apollo to a scoreless tie. The Eastern Di¬ 
vision leaders have yet to beat a Western Division 
team on the road. The Indy Daredevils moved into 
second place in the East, playing a scoreless tic with 
Cleveland as Peter Mannos got his fourth shutout of 
the year for the Daredevils and then defeating Cleve¬ 
land 2-0 on goals by Dante Espejo and Gene Gcimcr. 
New Jersey showcased its newest acquisition, 36-year- 
old Eusebio of Portugal, the second-highest scorer in 
soccer history, in its match with Connecticut. The Yan¬ 
kees defeated the Americans 2-1, with Mario Oliva 
getting a goal and an assist and Eusebio not figuring 
in the scoring. 

TENNIS-JIMMY CONNORS defeated Eddie Dibbs 
7-5, 7-5 to win the $175,000 Washington Star Inter¬ 
national tournament in Washington. D.C. 

BJORN BORG defeated Corrado Barazzutti 6-1. 6-2 
to win the $88,000 Swedish Open at Bastad. 

WTT: Boston won two of three matches and maintained 


ns 8 Vi-game lead over New York in the Eastern Division. 
The Lobsters defeated Phoenix 29-20 with Martina 
Navratilova beating Sue Barker 6-2. In Seattle. Boston 
defeated the Cascades 28-26 in overtime as Roy Emer¬ 
son and Tony Roche beat Tom Gorman and Chris Ka- 
chel in overtime. But third-place Anaheim upset the 
Lobsters 26-25 in overtime when Anand Amritraj and 
Francoisc Durr defeated Emerson and Terry Molladay ro 
force a super tie-breaker. After losing a 30-12 match to 
Seattle, streaking New Orleans won three in a row to 
move past Anaheim into third place in the East. Includ¬ 
ed in the streak was a 32-18 win over the Golden Ga- 
ters, which gave the Nets a sweep of the season senes 
4-0. San Diego, which increased its lead in the Western 
Division to five games over the Caters, won two of three 
matches, including a 26-19 overtime match against the 
Indiana Loves. 

VOLLEYBALL—Seattle and El Paso-Juarez. both off to 
slow starts, arc beginning to improve. The Smashers, 
the league's only expansion team, lost seven of its first 
eight matches, but with the return to form of Spikcr Ed 
Skorek, last year’s male MVP. Seattle has won five of 
its last 12. including victories over El Paso-Juarez and 
defending champion Orange County. El Paso-Juarcz, 
which also staggered to a 1-7 start, has won seven of 
its last 12 and is in second place in the Continental Di¬ 
vision behind Tucson. Western Division leader Santa 
Barbara won two of three matches, splitting a homc-and- 
homc scries with Orange County and defeating San 
Diego in four games 

MILEPOSTS—DIED Featherweight boxer JESSE TRU¬ 
JILLO, 26; of Denver; of head injuries suffered during 
a bout with Cookie Valencia: in Salt Lake City. Former 
European middleweight champion ANGELO JACO- 
PUCCI, 29; of head injuries suffered in a title match 
with current European champion Alan Mmter; ir Bo¬ 
logna. Italy. 

DIED: Jockey GEORGE GOMEZ. 28. of injuries suf¬ 
fered two months ago at Calder Race Course in Miami. 
Last year, when he was the leading rider at Calder. 
Gomez set a track record by winning six races in one 
program. 


CREDITS 

4— Michael Salas. 14.16 —Manny Millan: 17— Lane 
Stewart: ia —Walter looss Jr.: 19 —John lacono: 29— 
Eric Schweikardt: 30,31— Bill Eppridge: 32— Eric 
Schweikardt; 34.35 —Grant M. Haller; *0.41— Tony 
Tomsic (bottom left). Hal Stoelzle (left center 8i top), 
Evelyn Floret—Black Star (bottom right). Jay Leviton— 
Atlanta; 63— R C Sherman; 64— Peter Read Miller; 61. 
•2—Heinz Kluetmeier: 66—Lane Stewart, 83—London 
Express! I). 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 



KATHY VAN WYK 

Holland. Mich. 

As a senior at Holland 
Christian High School. 
Kathy led the Maroons 
softball team to a 15-2 
record and the 5-C Con¬ 
ference title. She had a 
13-1 record, struck out 
104 in 84 innings, had a 
1.08 ERA and led the 
team in hitting (.470). 



WARD CRUMP 

Dabby Township. Pa. 

While a senior at Darby 
Township High. Ward 
became the first athlete to 
win four gold medals at 
the state Class AA track 
meet. He won the 100- 
yard dash in 9.7, the 220 
in 21.8 and anchored the 
winning 400-meter and 
mile relay teams. 



GUERRY DUNCAN 

Tulsa. Okia. 

Gucrry, a 14-year-old in¬ 
side forward, paced the 
Tulsa Sooners to their 
sixth straight Shadow 
Mountain Club League 
soccer title and the state 
under-14 championship. 
The junior high school 
student scored a team- 
high 23 goals. 



STEPHEN CRAM 

Jarrow. England 

Stephen, a student at Jar- 
row Springfield Compre¬ 
hensive. set a world mile 
record for 17-year-olds 
during the Ernsley Carr 
classic at Crystal Palace 
in London. His time of 
3:57.4 was 1.6 seconds 
better than Jim Ryun’s 
1964 mark. 



PAMELA HILL 

Beaunokt. Texas 

As a senior at South 
Park High School, Pam 
defeated Jane Settree 
6-3. 6-1 to win the state 
Class 3A singles tennis 
championship for the 
fourth straight year. She 
also was named to the 
All-State volleyball team 
for the third year in a row. 



DANETTE 

ONYEMELUKWE 

E St. Lock, lit 

Danetle. 18. led the Lin¬ 
coln High girls’ track 
team to the stale AA ti¬ 
tle, winning the 110-yard 
hurdles in 13.97 and the 
220 hurdles in a state-rec¬ 
ord 28.2. She also ran on 
the mile relay team that 
broke the state record. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



MONEY 

Sir: 

Ray Kennedy and Nancy Williamson have 
written the finest and most important piece 
of sports journalism (Money: The Monster 
Threatening Sports, July 17JI have ever read. 
It should be mandatory reading for fans, for 
sportswriters and for editors, the people 
responsible for letting the owners get away 
with fooling most of the people all of the time. 
Congratulations on a fine public service. 

Charles W. McKenna Jr. 

Milwaukee 

Sir: 

Thank you for one of the most important 
articles ever to appear in your magazine. 

Dave Giinzerath 
Hazleton. Pa. 

Sir: 

Your analysis was sharp and clearly pre¬ 
sented. The wit and style of the writing made 
the complex and potentially tedious subject 
matter highly readable. 

John A. Parks 
Detroit 
Sir: 

This type of reporting is long overdue in 
American sports writing. After all, it’s the 
readers who are plunking down their dollars 
to feed the sports machine. They should at 
leasi know how it works. 

John Small 
Takoma Park. Md. 

Sir: 

I am thoroughly disgusted with the greed 
and poor sportsmanship of some of the “su¬ 
perstars,” the occasional outlandish behavior 
of owners and fans, and. finally, the desire of 
practically everyone in professional sports to 
wring as much money out of the public as is 
humanly possible. 

Andrew Gregg McLanahan IV 

Camp Hill, Pa. 

Sir: 

If Jimmy Carter really wants to cut infla¬ 
tion. maybe he should look into pro sports. 

Kristy Scheer 
Greensboro. N.C. 

Sir: 

As much as we may enjoy watching O.J. 
run or Dr. J jump, we cannot justify their 
salaries when compared to those of the vast 
majority of Americans and their contributions 
to our society. 

Kirk Johnson 
Denver 
Sir: 

Too many wheeler-dealer franchise owners 
are more interested in tax shelters than the 
welfare of their teams. Even tighter tax laws 


than those enacted in 1976 should be con¬ 
sidered in the areas of player depreciation 
and capital gains. 

Thomas Major 
Lenox, Mass. 

Sir: 

In all my years as a reader of Sports Il¬ 
lustrated. I have never seen a more pitiful, 
stupid issue. Who gives a hoot how much an 
athlete makes? 

Michael Anderson 
Eaton, Colo. 

Sir: 

Money in sports? Alex Karras was right. It 
is boring. 

Richard Veit 
Wilmington, N.C. 

Sir: 

You really opened up the closet. Of course 
the owners should have the power to “make, 
change, and enforce the rules of sports.” Also 
the power to “control the time, place, num¬ 
ber. quality, and price of games." If they don’t 
have such power, who do you propose should, 
the— shudder!— government? 

You make propaganda out of the constant 
negative use of the word monopoly. I believe 
that the unique nature of sports demands mo¬ 
nopolistic practices. 

Tom Raschio 

Milwaukie, Ore. 

Sir: 

Ray Kennedy and Nancy Williamson have 
only served to misinform with their super¬ 
ficial economic analysis. The primary prob¬ 
lem stems from their enchantment with the 
“monopoly” they see in each sport. The Yan¬ 
kees do not “monopolize" New York. They 
have to compete with alternative sports (e.g.. 
watching or playing golO and entertainment 
(e.g., going to the theater). Baseball is not 
operating in a vacuum. 

The more fundamental problem lies with 
the sports fan who moans about high ticket 
prices and overpaid stars but then shells out 
$ 15 to see the game, anyway. As long as the 
fans keep paying, the monopoly argument is 
specious. If the fans realty have a complaint, 
let them make their money do the talking. 

Peter Lorenzi 
State College, Pa. 

Sir: 

Your cover photograph is a low blow to 
sports fans. Do you think your readers really 
look like that? 

Jimmy Haygood 
West Columbia. S.C. 

Sir: 

I was distressed by the glib citation of 
Shakespeare’s line “Let’s kill all the lawyers." 


To blame attorneys for the greed and litigious¬ 
ness of the owners makes no more sense than 
blaming doctors for the diseases of their pa¬ 
tients. The line was a cheap shot at an hon¬ 
orable profession. 

Stephen R. Jaffe 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Sir: 

Great article but better check your illus¬ 
tration of Steve Carlton. Carlton throws base¬ 
balls with his left hand. He holds his um¬ 
brella with his right. 

Jeffrey Shear 
Princeton, N.J. 

Sir: 

Is money ruining sports? You belter be¬ 
lieve it. There's no such thing as sports for 
the good, wholesome fun of it anymore. Ev¬ 
erything is geared to the almighty dollar. 

William F. O’Brien 
Cincinnati 
Sir: 

Is sports ruining money? If sports were out¬ 
lawed, shaving cream, panty hose, rental cars, 
deodorants, chewing tobacco, popcorn pop¬ 
pers—all the finer things of life—wouldn't 
cost so much. 

William G. Swank 
San Diego 

toonder storm 

Sir: 

For sure only two men have won three con¬ 
secutive Wimbledons (Wimbledon's Toonder 
Storm. July 17). For being one of them. Bjorn 
Borg deserved to be on the cover. Absolute¬ 
ly. For sure. 

Michael M. Tsuji 
Eatontown, N.J. 

HARMONY 

Sir: 

John Y. Brown, the Boston Celtics' new 
owner, says. “I want to be responsible for 
my own destiny. If we fail, I fail.” (Will Red 
and Brown Harmonize?, July I7J. He sure 
failed in Buffalo. He ruined a perfectly good 
basketball team and the amazing part is that 
he did it in only a year and a half. 

John W. Reis 
Kent. N.Y, 

Sir: 

The best thing the Celtics could do would 
be to get rid of Red Auerbach. He has a big 
ego and his draft picks have been lousy. Any¬ 
body could have won with Sharman, Cousy. 
Russell and Heinsohn. 

Robert E. Reel 
Manchester, N.H. 

FLIP-FLOP 

Sir: 

In comparing the Western Division race 
continued 
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KING TUT LIVES. 



As crowds throng the 
King T\it exhibit in major 
metropolitan museums 
this year, they will be 
listening to Acoustiguide® 
recorded tourguides on 
the most reliable, best 
performing cassettes 
available in their class: 
TDK I). 

Because Acoustiguide 
Corp., who provides the 
tourguides, needed a 
cassette that was like 
King Tbt’s treasures—it 
had to hold up for a long 
time. It had to be on call 
for at least 1500 plays, 
and 60,000 stops and 
starts. Acoustiguide knew 
TDK D cassettes could do 
just that. Independent 
testing laboratories found 
TDK D more reliable than 
competitive cassettes 
(including some that cost 
much more) for perfor¬ 
mance as well as 
reliability. 


Moreover, TDK cas¬ 
settes are covered by a full 
lifetime warranty* Which 
suggests that whenever 
you want to bring sound 
back to life, rely on 
ultra-reliable TDK. 

TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Tutankhamun Exhibit Schedule 

Los Angeles County Museum ot Art 
Feb 15-June 15.1978 
Seattle Center. Flag Plaza Pavilion 
July 15-Nov 15.1978 
Metropolitan Museum ot Art, New York 
Dec 15. 1978— April 15. 1979 
M H deYoung Museum. San Francisco: 
June 1-Sept 30,1979 


OTDK 



^ f c/7yuSf\ 


Meet the new breed of flagwavers 

When you run the TREE CITY USA flag up the 
flagpole, you've got something to boast about 
It's a sign that you care about the environment 
and the city where you live In a TREE CITY 
community, the parks are prettier, the down¬ 
town streets are neater and folks are a whole 
lot happier because your town is such a nice 
place m which to live 



19TH HOLE continued 

to the stateroom scene in A Night at the Op¬ 
era (A Flip-Flop Farce. July 10), be informed 
that only three of the Marx brothers 
(Groucho, Chico and Harpo) were in the 
movie. Zcppo wasn't. 

The Royals could easily pass for Margaret 
Dumont, though. 

M. McFarlanf. 
Monmouth, Ore. 

Sir: 

What can wc do about getting the Cubs 
into that division? 

Mark Mllcahey 
P rovidence 

A PUZZLER 

Sir: 

For 50 weeks of the year sportscastcrs on 
TV and radio say “The score is thirdy-for- 
dy," and "The IcadofT hidder is. ..." For two 
weeks of the year they say “Wimble/on." Is 
there a simple explanation? 

Nigel H.Searlc 
K eene, N. H. 

TROUBLED WATERS 

Sir: 

I am an Oklahoma State graduate and 
one of the "fanatical adherents" referred to 
in Doug Looney's article Deep in Hot Wa¬ 
ter in Stillwater (July 3). Like many other 
Cowboy fans, I am shocked by what our foot¬ 
ball team is involved in. But I must also ask 
why this is the only article I recall reading 
in SI about Oklahoma State. I don't re¬ 
member ever seeing more than two sen¬ 
tences about Terry Miller, who was one of 
the greatest college running backs of all time. 
Moreover, the Cowboy golf team has won 
the NCAA championship two out of the 
last three years. Why couldn’t you have writ¬ 
ten about them? Give us a break. 

Jim Blake 
L afayette, La. 

SLOW POKES 

Sir: 

In objecting to the two-stroke penalty for 
slow play imposed on Bobby Impaglia in the 
U.S. Open (I9TH Hole, July 10). Irwin Glau- 
berman says that if it had been Arnold Palm¬ 
er or Jack Nicklaus no penalty would have 
been assessed. It so happens that a two-stroke 
penalty for slow play was assessed against 
Nicklaus. It happened in the 1962 Portland 
Open and Jack still won the tournament—by 
four strokes. 

DavidS. Nelson 
S anta Rosa, Calif. 

• The PGA has long punished slow play. 
Nicklaus' penalty being one example. The 
USGA finally has such a penalty, too. and Im¬ 
paglia is ihe first id get hit with it in a U.S. 
Open.—ED. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Cemcr, New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









